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EADERLESS—that is the one ad- 

jective which, by unanimous con- 
sent, was assigned to the Republican 
Convention as it assembled at Chi- 
cago. To take hold of the amorphous 
mass there gathered together and 
produce something like genuine crys- 
tallization—that was the problem 
with which the wise heads in and 
around the Coliseum had to grapple. 
By the time this paper reaches the 
majority of our readers, the final out- 
come of their efforts will in all prob- 
ability be known. But, whatever the 
decision, either as to platform or as 
to candidates, the one thing certain 
is that the coming campaign will be 
one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the country. Issues have been 
more sharply defined at other critical 
junctures in our country’s history; 


but not more than once or twice—in 
1860 and possibly in 1896—has the 
actual result of the election had a 
more crucial bearing on the country’s 
future than that of this forthcoming 


election is likely to have. And the. 


less distinctly the issues are defined, 
the more essential will it be to keep 
in view the momentous character of 
the consequences which our choice 
will almost certainly carry with it. 
Never was there a time when it was 
more necessary to keep our heads 
level. 


7HEN an immovable object—an 
irreconcilable—is met by a po- 
litical convention, which is the first 
to budge? Hiram W. Johnson’s final 
position will soon be known; but even 
now it is evident that here is no ques- 
tion of firm convictions which a 
chance to be President can not mod- 
ify. Old Dr. Johnson in a pinch 
clearly believes in calling in others 
for consultation—which is about the 
only comfort one could derive from 
the thought of him in the White 
House. 


N Utopia there is no place for such 
a spectacle as that presented by the 
Chicago Convention, for Utopia is 
ruled solely by reason, and the 
sprawling democracies of this world 
by—conventions. The American peo- 
ple are not at the moment choosing a 
President, they are choosing a cham- 
pion who shall engage in a trial by 
combat with another champion simi- 
larly chosen. As a method of accom- 
plishing this result scrutiny of the 
omens or the tight-rope tests of Lilli- 
put might be expected to work as well 
as our way of putting a thousand 
citizens into a big auditorium and 
under the chemistry of oratory, 
cheers, bands, buttons, whispers, 


waggings of the head, four per cent. 
beer, and whatever else may have es- 
caped the revived vigilance of the 
authorities, expecting them perfectly 
to interpret the people’s will. It 
is highly ridiculous, of course—part 
circus and part race meet—but, and 
also because, it is deeply human. 
Those who refuse to be interested in 
such a spectacle because it does not 
nicely conform to every postulate of 
reason are themselves the slaves 
of fundamental unreason. Bossed 
or unbossed, pledged or unpledged, 
stampeded or traded, the delegates to 
the Conventions do succeed in hitting 
upon men who prove capable of dis- 
charging the duties laid upon them. 


HAT the betting odds against the 
unfavored candidate in an elec- 
tion are habitually less than the ac- 
tual indications warrant is a familiar 
fact. When, for example, in a Presi- 
dential campaign in which there are 
practically only two candidates the 
odds against one of them are steadily 
as bad as 8 to 1, the actual feeling 
among judicial observers is that his 
defeat is almost certain. Whatever 
the explanation of this phenomenon 
—and there is more than one reason 
that tends to account for it—the fact 
itself will hardly be disputed. An 
interesting confirmation of it, how- 
ever, is furnished by the odds on the 
Republican aspirants for the Republi- 
can nomination as posted by the firm 
handling most of the bets in Wall 
Street on Saturday, June 5, just be- 
fore the gathering of the hosts at 
Chicago. The odds against the can- 
didates named were as follows: 


Johnson .... 1 to 1 Allen 
Wood 7 to 5 Coolidge .... 
Lowden .... 8 to 5 Harding .... 
Hoover .... 4 to 1 Butler 
Hughes 5 to 1 Knox 


Now if we add up the fractions which 
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represent the probabilities thus as- 
signed to the several candidates—14 
to Johnson, 5/12 to Wood, etc.—the 
total is nearly 214, instead of 1; and 
this allows nothing for the whole 
brood of dark horses! Thus it is 
safe to say that, on an average, the 
chance assigned to these several can- 
didates is three times as great as a 
cold calculation would make it— 
which is quite in keeping with the 
experience above referred to, in elec- 
tion-betting odds. 


IXTY-SIX members of the Yale 

Faculty have signed the follow- 

ing protest to the Senate and House 
of Representatives: 

We, the undersigned, members of the Faculty 

of Yale University, are unalterably opposed to 
any interference by an outside nation with our 
domestic affairs, and we are equally opposed 
to any attempt on the part of our own govern- 
ment to interfere with the domestic affairs of 
any other nation. We protest, in particular, 
against any Congressional resolutions, or items 
in political platforms, touching upon the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. We our- 
selves deeply resented proposals of foreign 
interference in our domestic affairs during the 
Civil War from 1861 to 1865, and we should 
not fail to act in the present instance with the 
propriety that we then required of other 
nations. 
It is a shocking absurdity that such 
pretests should be necessary, but they. 
are necessary, and it is the clear duty 
of thinking men and women every- 
where to do what they can to make 
it plain to our representatives at 
Washington that the country is 
heartily sick of their cheap and dan- 
gerous political tricks. “If I were a 
citizen of the United States,” says 
Mr. Philip Gibbs, the war correspond- 
ent, in Harper's Magazine, “I should 
be afraid—afraid lest my country 
should by passion, or by ignorance, or 
by sheer carelessness take the wrong 
way.” Greater than all these is the 
danger arising from the behavior of 
politicians scavenging for votes. 


ENERALITIES often sound so 

well as almost to conceal the fact 
that they do nothing else than sound. 
Mr. Gompers, for example, harking 
back to his Carnegie Hall debate with 
Governor Allen, asserts with great 
emphasis that “the public has no 
rights which are superior to the toil- 
er’s right to live, and his right to de- 
fend himself against oppression.” As 
these words roll forth, one might 


imagine, for a moment, that the op- 
position had been knocked over the 
ropes never to recover. A moment’s 
genuine thought reveals the fact that 
there really is no opposition. No- 
body has questioned the toiler’s right 
to live, or to defend himself against 
oppression. The resounding thump 
administered by Mr. Gompers was 
only against a man of straw of his 
own construction. Meanwhile, the 
right of the public to insist that the 
toiler shall defend his rights by legal 
and orderly methods remains un- 
scathed. 


i) or wording of that passage in 

the Papal Encyclical on Christian 
Peace and Reconciliation which pro- 
claims His Holiness to be “not averse 
to mitigating to some degree the rigor 
of those conditions which, after the 
overthrow of the civil principality of 
the Holy See, were justly established 
by our predecessors to prevent the 
coming of Catholic Princes to Rome 
in their official character,” makes it 
absolutely clear that this decision 
does not embody a new principle, but 
constitutes merely a measure of ex- 
pediency. “The dangerous turn of 
events,” and no turn in the attitude 
of the Vatican, is given as a reason 
for the lifting of the ban on visits to 
Rome of Catholic Princes and heads 
of States and this “remission, coun- 
selled, or rather wished for, by the 
gravity of the times, must by no 
means be interpreted as a tacit renun- 
ciation of our sacrosanct rights.” In 
other words, the Sovereign Pontiff 
does not renounce his claim to the 
temporal power withheld from him 
by the King of Italy; he only 
waives a particular form of protest 
against the latter’s encroachment on 
his rights, without ceasing to protest 
against it. 


HE returns of the elections for the 

German Reichstag are the re- 
flection of a centrifugal force at 
work among the electorate. The left 
wing of Social-Democracy, the so- 
called Independents, and the German 
People’s party, the stronghold of the 
capitalistic interests, have scored the 
chief victories at the polls. The 
former especially have cause for 


satisfaction. They have verified Dr. 
Rohrbach’s forecast by robbing the 
Majority Socialists of their title to 
that name. The latter party’s respon- 
sibility for the Government under 
conditions unprecedented in German 
history has proved fatal to their 
popularity with the masses. The 
formation of a new Government on 
the basis of this new party alignment 
will be fraught with difficulties. A 
combination of Independents, Major- 
ity Socialists, and Communists would 


find a strong block of all the other ‘ 


parties in opposition to it. A Gov- 
ernment of the right is out of the 
question, as the People’s party and 
the Nationalists together do not con- 
stitute a majority over the united 
Socialist groups. A continuance of 
the present coalition of Majority So- 
cialists, Democrats, and the Centre is 
very unlikely, since the Socialist lead- 
ers have paid for their compromise 
with the bourgeoisie by a heavy loss 
in adherents. If the Centre lead- 
ers, in spite of their strong labor fol- 
lowing, could be persuaded to join a 
coalition of the right, a Government 
thus constituted would have to face 
opposition from closed ranks of the 
working classes, Catholic labor in- 
cluded. 


XPLOITATION of the American 
Indian is no longer an easy game. 

The vigilance of the Indian Rights 
Association has recently scored an- 
other triumph in a long series by 
compelling the suspension of a con- 
tract seriously inimical to the rights 
and financial interests of the Pima 
Indians, on the Gila River Reserva- 
tion. The terms of this contract are 
analyzed in a pamphlet published by 
the Association (No. 119, Second 
Series), and it is made very clear 
that its execution would have been a 
gross injustice. It involved 50,000 
acres of excellent cotton-growing soil, 
all capable of irrigation, which would 
have gone into private hands for ten 
years, with possibility of renewal, and 
with no real approach to a fair com- 
pensation. The Association reports 


that one Pima Indian, having access 
to waste water from a canal, last 
year broke twelve acres of land in 
this same district and made a profit 
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of $6,000 on his first crop. There 
are funds now available for a diver- 
sion dam across the Gila River, a few 
miles above the Pima Agency. Under 
the circumstances, the humane and 
sensible policy of the Government 
would be to complete this dam with 
all possible speed, and then, through 
the Department of Agriculture, to 
provide the Pimas with the expert ad- 
vice which would enable them to de- 
velop their own lands. 


S° the gentle, merciful, and loving 
Bolsheviki finally killed Madame 
Ponafidine, after killing all the rest 
of the family they could lay hands 
on. Only one son survives, and at 
last accounts he was with the volun- 
teer army. Readers of Madame Pona- 
fidine’s letters in the Atlantic a year 
or so ago will recall the vivid picture 
of a family who, hemmed in from all 
channels of escape, and gradually de- 
prived of everything which made life 
possible, saw day by day the closer 
approach of the final tragedy. A 
friend tells the rest of the tale. The 
Bolsheviki returned and killed two 
of the sons. They came back again 
and removed Mr. and Mrs. Ponafi- 
dine to a little plot of ground. The 
husband and father being too old and 
helpless to perform physical labor, 
they compelled the wife and mother 
to “work the ground for a living.” 
Very likely no living could be wrested 
from the ground. So again they came 
back and simplified the problem by 
killing the useless old man. But the 
problem was still unsolved, and there- 
fore they came back for a final visit 
and slew Mrs. Ponafidine. Were the 
Ponafidines inoffensive folk, who 
asked only to be left alone? Ah, yes, 
no doubt; but “‘you can’t wage a revo- 
lution with rosewater.” These little 
sacrifices of the individual life are 
necessary oblations on the altar of 
the holy cause of Fraternity. None 
but reactionaries will protest against 
them. 


QOMEWHAT “bluggy” is the social 
\ outlook in America, unless we 
have a care; and we are unlikely to 
exercise the proper care unless we 
maintain the right temper. So we 
learn from a sort of valedictory ad- 





dress given in Boston by Professor 
Harold J. Laski, late of Harvard Uni- 
versity, but now returning to London 
for a post in the School of Economics. 
Industrial democracy, otherwise self- 
government in industry, he says, 
“may be slow in coming, but it is 
inevitable, and it is the business of 
those who think for the welfare of 
the United States to remember that 
it will come, if necessary, with blood, 
but can be secured without blood, and 
can only be secured without it ac- 
cording to the temper which you 
maintain.” The warning sounds 
portentous, but its sophomoric qual- 
ity quickly reveals itself and allays 
fear. Assuredly if we (meaning 
everybody) cultivate a temper that 
inevitably makes for bloodshed, why 
then inevitably we shall get what our 
temper calls for. Contrariwise, if we 
don’t, we shan’t, and there’s an end 
on’t. Speaking strictly for ourselves, 
we affirm our preference for fore- 
casts expressed in more positive 
terms. We resent the attempt to har- 
row up our feelings by forebodings 
which do not forebode. A prediction 
bounded by “unless” on one side and 
by “if” on the other, even though it 
carry the suggestibility of the most 
dire and catastrophic events, is no 
prediction at all. It is too Laskian, 
so to speak, for a world of stern 
realities. It is a Brummagem sub- 
stitute for the real thing. 


O exercise, we are fain to believe, 

is so easy as that of clapper- 
claw. The increasing amount of it is 
surely proof of the readiness with 
which the trick is learned. Given the 
mood, nothing seems necessary but 
a vocabulary—and even a little of 
that will go a long way, for of course 
one can always repeat. No informa- 
tion is necessary—indeed, sound in- 
formation would, as a rule, only ob- 
struct the railing impulse. No par- 
ticular social theory is required; the 
Anarchist who wants no government, 
the bureaucratic Socialist who wants 
much government, and the Pluralist 
who wants a multitude of fractional 
governments, all join voices in rail- 
ing at exactly the same things. There 
is but one rule—to rail and to keep 
on railing until exhausted, and then 


to take a fresh breath and start all 
over again. Of course, a basic as- 
sumption or two will help. One may 
assume that 90 per cent. of every- 
thing in the world (outside of Soviet 
Russia) is wrong, or that everyone 
anywhere intrusted with political 
power (Soviet Russia of course ex- 
cepted) is a charlatan chiefly con- 
cerned with his own interests. Either 
or both of these assumptions serves 
to concentrate one’s railing towards 
more or less definite objectives. Still, 
one can be economical and get along 
without either. There is such a thing 
as railing on “general principles,” 
and a survey of the field will incline 
the observer to the belief that a con- 
siderable part of the output comes 
under this category. Perhaps it is 
idle to call attention to the problem 
unless one can suggest a remedy. But 
no remedy, except Time, occurs to 
us. Our stout ancestors, on much 
slenderer provocation, tried various 
drastic remedies, including the duck- 
ing-stool; but there is grave doubt 
as to the resultant benefits. For our- 
selves, we can counsel only a stoical 
patience to endure the terrific din 
while it lasts, confident that some day 
it will wear itself down to a more 
tolerable murmur. 


eee saying that you can 

fool some of the people all of the 
time applies with particular force to 
the radical press and its avid follow- 
ing. This following, taken by and 
large, has a love of bamboozlement 
which is intensive, continuous, and 
cumulative. The victim always comes 
up hungry for more; and the supply 
of what he is looking for, great as it 
may be, is ever less than the demand. 
The radical paper with the largest 
circulation in the United States has 
one simple rule: to keep its follow- 
ing in the tensest possible state of 
excitement and apprehension. With 
mankind as a whole it may be said 
that the bamboozler plays a futile 
sort of game. But this does not apply 
to the gudgeons of revolutionism. 
Each fresh bamboozlement is but a 
whet to the appetite, which grows by 
what it feeds on. Maybe Lincoln, 
with his keen prophetic vision, had 
this element in mind. 
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The Voice of America 


NGLAND has had the habit—she 
freely admits it—of muddling 
through her crises. But English 
muddling has never amounted to hug- 
germugger. Englishmen have had, 
and still have, a solid common sense 
to keep them within bounds. The 
confusion of American thought and 
feeling to-day is something so differ- 
ent that we can get little comfort 
from England’s past examples. We 
are approaching the Presidential cam- 
paign at a time when the wishes and 
best instincts of the country are still 
inarticulate. It is not merely our 
foreign policy which is undeter- 
mined. The elements of our domestic 
life are warring among themselves, 
and the stream of traditional feelings 
and convictions upon which England 
in a pinch has been able to rely to 
carry her along is, in our case, badly 
clogged. Will it, in the next few 
months, make itself strongly felt? 

Ours is the difficulty which Euro- 
pean statesmen long ago foresaw 
for a young powerful democracy. 
“A democracy,” said Metternich, “is 
a perpetual tour de force.” 
now undergoing the extremely awk- 
ward experience of turning from a 
nation of doers te a nation of think- 
ers. Business can not resume its nor- 
mal activity until many questions 
precipitated by the war, and more 
especially by our facile agitators, are 
settled; and business men are of a 
sudden asked to be metaphysicians. 
Problems of abstract justice are up 
for decision. Is the right to strike 
inalienable? Should work by hand 
be better paid than brain work? 
What can be said for interest on 
capital? In the present state of agi- 
tation what institution of the country 
is sacred to the popular mind? Ex- 
ploring the first principles of justice 
is a dangerous experiment for a na- 
tion unless common sense also is used 
as a guide. 

And common sense should tell us 
that, whatever the evils of our pres- 
ent system, American civilization is 
something altogether too precious to 
revolutionize. This year we celebrate 
the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


We are 


One might think by the talk of the 
feverish radicals who are working for 
change, change, and more change that 
the life which has sprung up from 
that momentous event contained no 
health and no wisdom; that the free- 
dom bred into our bones had entirely 
dried up; that this country had not 
been, and was not still capable of be- 
ing, a land of marvellous opportunity 
for persons with pluck and ambition. 
At a time like this it is well to recall 
that the American who did most dur- 
ing the war to keep Europe from 
starving, started life as a poor boy, 
and that not only has he achieved 
great material success, but his name 
is signally honored the world over. 

It may well be that our best way 
to get on as a nation, now that we 
have dipped copiously into the ab- 
stractions of panaceas, is to draw in- 
spiration from the practical success 
of our history of three hundred years. 
For it is inspiring for one with any 
memory to call up the cases upon 
cases of persons who began humbly, 
and who by thrift and hard work and 
the ambition to provide for their chil- 
dren opportunities such as they never 
had, gradually made for themselves 
positions of security and genuine re- 
spect in their various communities. 
Are these opportunities so few to- 
day that we must think of making 
the life of this nation entirely over? 
Labor is in great demand, wages are 
high, and though costs of living are 
dear, they require a degree of saving 
far less than that practiced by many 
who achieved success in the not dis- 
tant past. 

There is such a thing as being re- 
actionary, the turning of deaf ears to 
the call of the present and the future; 
and there is such a thing as being so 
progressive as to foster discontent 
leading to chaos. We need not be 
ashamed at this moment to hearken 
to the voice of America calling down 
the ages. The new machines of in- 
dustry, the overturn of Governments, 
the searchings of heart and mind can 
not, unless we will it so, blur that 
American message; for it issued from 
truth and magnanimity and is just 
as urgent for us to-day as when it 
first came into being. What is it? 
Our ancestors understood it as free- 


dom, and if such freedom as they 
meant has left this land, we may join 
hands with radicals and ask for a 
new deal. Have we yet made of the 
humblest workman a slave? If he is 
dissatisfied with his job, can he not 
still snap his fingers in the face 
of his boss and look for other work? 
Is his suffrage of less value than a 
millionaire’s? Has he less rights in 
the courts? Have there been no cases 
of workingmen becoming wealthy in 
the past ten years? Twenty-five 
years ago Americans boasted of their 
country; in the present state of con- 
fusion they have grown over-apolo- 
getic. They can best serve by vividly 
remembering America’s solid achieve- 
ments as they approach the many 
problems that confront them now. 
For attachment to the past is like 
loyalty among old friends; it fur- 
nishes an excellent touchstone in the 
forming of new allegiances. 


Federal Prohibition 
a Fact 

7 Supreme Court of the United 

States, without a dissenting voice, 
has established the validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and has also 
affirmed the power of Congress effec- 
tively to enforce it. Nor does there 
seem to us to be any sound reason ef 
large principle why this result should 
ever have been in serious doubt. On 
questions of procedure—like that re- 
lating to the restriction of a Legisla- 
ture’s power by referendum require- 
ments in a State Constitution, or like 
that relating to what constitutes 
“two-thirds of both houses” of Con- 
gress—there was room for theoreti- 
cal doubt; but as to the large princi- 
ples, it has never seemed to us that 
there was. 

The large principles which we have 
in mind are two. First, that relating 
to the contention that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was beyond the scope of 
the amending power defined by Arti- 
cle V of the Constitution; a conten- 
tion that has sometimes been but- 
tressed by the provision in the Tenth 
Amendment (part of the “Bill of 
Rights”) that the “powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the 
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Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” Con- 
cerning this whole contention, we said 
half a year ago in the Review: 


It is safe to say that the amendment will not 
be pronounced invalid on the ground that it is 
in its nature beyond the scope of Article V of 
the Constitution. . . . If the Tenth Amend- 
ment had been designed to prevent any future 
delegation of power to the United States, it 
would have so declared in plain terms. “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution” means powers not delegated 
by the Constitution, either as originally made 
or as subsequently amended; such a power was 
granted, for instance, in the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, authorizing a Federal income tax. Nor 
is there any weight in arguments based on the 
general notion of a “republican form of gov- 
ernment”; for a judicial body to declare the 
prohibition amendment void because it is de- 
structive of a republican form of government 
would be an assumption of authority too fan- 
tastic to be seriously considered. 


The second question of principle 
is that relating to the “concurrent 
power” of Congress and the several 
States to enforce the prohibition 
amendment. Whatever juristic or 
technical arguments may be brought 
up in criticism of this feature of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the common- 
sense view of it seems to us to be 
perfectly simple, and to coincide with 
the view that is taken by the Supreme 
Court: 

The power confided to Congress by that sec- 
tion, while not exclusive, is territorially coex- 
tensive with the prohibition of the first section, 
embraces manutacture and other intrastate 
transactions as well as importation, exporta- 
tion and interstate traffic, and is in no wise 
dependent on or affected by action or inaction 


on the part of the several States or any of 
them. 


In other words, any prohibition en- 
forcement act passed by Congress 
must be obeyed; if a State passes a 
prohibition enforcement act, that, 
too, must be obeyed; and the conse- 
quence is that whichever of the two 
is most prohibitory is the effective 
one. This evidently involves no clash; 
it is simply that whatever is pro- 
hibited by either law is illegal. 
Complications may, of course, arise 
in the matter of the administra- 
tion of two laws, where both cover 
the same subject-matter and apply to 
the same persons; but that is a prob- 
lem ulterior to the question of the 
validity of the laws themselves. One 


practical consequence is that if some 
future Congress should pass a law 
making five per cent., or ten per cent., 
the permissible alcoholic content, 
then only those States would be 


“bone-dry” that wished; those that 
imposed no more severe prohibition 
than Congress did would be as “wet” 
as the legislation of Congress per- 
mitted them to be. 

But it is one thing to say that the 
Eighteenth Amendment is a valid 
part of the Constitution, and quite 
another to say that it is a proper part 
of the Constitution. An Amendment 
of the Constitution may be valid, and 
yet be revolutionary ; it may be valid, 
and yet be utterly out of place; it 
may be valid, and yet lower the whole 
standing of the great instrument of 
which it has become a part. All these 
things the Eighteenth Amendment is 
and does. Our protection against it 
should have been found in a prompt 
manifestation of the political virility 
of our people, instead of being left to 
the eleventh hour possibility of a 
rescuing decision by an overruling 
court. 

It is not the violation of any merely 
juristic concept of “State rights” that 
makes the Eighteenth Amendment 
revolutionary; the blow it strikes 
goes to the very heart of the idea 
upon which our union of States rests, 
an idea embodied not in mere legal 
distinctions but in the intimate and 
habitual thoughts of the people. Any 
attack upon the individuality of the 
States, upon their right to manage 
their home affairs in their own way, 
which may be launched on a wave of 
popular sentiment will hereafter have 
plain sailing; the assertion that it is 
contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions will hereafter have but little 
force. And into the Constitution, 
which has hitherto embodied simply 
the framework of our Government 
and the guarantee of fundamental 
liberties and rights, there has now 
been imbedded a police regulation 
which belongs on a wholly different 
plane, and which will serve as a 
precedent for other like intrusions. 
The presence of this single one is 
enough distinctly to lower the place 
of the whole instrument in the peo- 
ple’s mind; and surely it would not 
take many more to degrade it alto- 
gether from the place that it has 
proudly held during a hundred and 
thirty years of national achievement 
and national trial. 


The Law or the Cadi? 


NE of the distinctive features of 
our system of government, as 

the Constitution of Massachusetts 
says, and as many other State con- 
stitutions provide, is that it is a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. 
What this means is that our citizens 
are to be responsible to a standard 
of conduct and of duty fixed in definite 
form by law, and not to the mere 
caprice or judgment, good or bad, of 
any individual exercising the powers 
of the Oriental Cadi. In Oriental 
law, the Cadi is the centre of justice. 
He determines at one and the same 
time what the law is and whether it 
has been violated. If we were to 
have this system of law, we should 
need nothing in the way of statute, 
perhaps, beyond the Golden Rule. 

The Federal Constitution in its 
Sixth Amendment provides that a 
person accused shall “be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion.” Under a long series of cases, 
the rule had been established before 
the war that the citizen is entitled 
to be informed by the law, as well as 
by the complaint, what acts or con- 
duct are prohibited and made pun- 
ishable; in other words, to know in 
advance of any prosecution what the 
law requires him to do. The citizen 
must live up to the standard set by 
the law and not by the varying 
standards of public officials in the ab- 
sence of law. 

The Lever law, passed under war 
conditions, provides in paragraph 
four: 


It is hereby made unlawful for any person 
. . . to make any unjust or unreasonable 
charge in handling or dealing in or with any 
necessaries. 


The section also provides a penalty 
of $5,000 fine, or two years’ imprison- 
ment, or both, for the violation of 
this section, adding immediately that 
the section does not apply to any 
farmer, dairyman, or other agricul- 
turalist, with respect to produce or 
products raised or produced by him. 
But the Lever law does not set up any 
standard whatever by which any man 
can know in advance what rates or 
charges are deemed unjust or unrea- 
sonable. All over the country, Fed- 
eral officials, acting under the Lever 
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law, have been arresting citizens, be- 
rating them in the public press, and 
subjecting them to criminal prosecu- 
tion, for alleged unjust or unreason- 
able charges in handling or dealing 
with necessaries. However irritated 
we may feel at excessive prices, as 
the expression of selfishness and 
rapacity, we have here the question 
of whether the method of prevention 
is not worse than the disease. We 
have to consider whether or not, by 
laws of which this Lever Act is a 
good example, the old rule under 
which a government of law has been 
here established, and under which 
our country has grown, is not being 
insidiously supplanted by an Oriental 
system, enforced by official Cadis, 
and subjecting citizens to a purely 
bureaucratic control hitherto un- 
known in this country. It is for our 
citizens to take thought whether they 
believe that such a transformation 
should be allowed to occur. 

Let us consider briefly some of the 
cases in which the old principle re- 
quiring that the citizen should know 
in advance have been considered by 
the courts. Here, for example, is 
a decision on an ordinance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which provides that 
every street railway company shall 
both supply and operate “a sufficient 
number of cars, clean and sanitary, 
in good repair, to all persons desirous 
of using said cars without crowding 
such cars.” The railroad was charged 
with unlawful failure to operate such 
cars without crowding. The Court 
declared the law unconstitutional. It 
said, among other things: 


The Sixth Amendment provides that in all 

criminal prosecutions the accused shall be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion. In other words, when the accused is led 
to the bar of justice, the information or indict- 
ment must contain the elements of the offense 
with which he is charged with sufficient clear- 
ness to fully advise him of the exact crime 
which he is alleged to have committed. 
What shall be the guide for the court or. jury 
in ascertaining what constitutes a crowded car? 
What may be regarded as a crowded car by 
one jury may not be by another. What may 
constitute a sufficient number of cars in the 
opinion of one Judge may be considered in- 
sufficient by another. What may be regarded 
as grounds for acquittal by one court may be 
held sufficient to sustain the conviction by an- 
other. There is a total absence of any defini- 
tion of what constitutes a crowded car. This 
important element cannot be left to conjecture 
to be supplied by either court or jury. It is 
of the very essence of the law itself and with- 
out it the statute is too indefinite and uncer- 
tain to support an information or indictment. 


Here is another case in which a Fed- 


eral Court passed upon the validity 
of an act providing that railroad com- 
panies shall not charge “unreason- 
able” or “unjust” rates of fare for 
the transportation of passengers. 
The act did not say what should be 
the rate, but simply that it should be 
just and reasonable. The Court held: 


There is no standard whatever fixed by the 
statute, or attempted to be fixed, by which the 
carrier may regulate its conduct, and it seems 
clearly to us to be utterly repugnant to our 
system of laws to punish a person for an act, 
the criminality of which depends not on any 
standard erected by the law, which may be 
known in advance, but one created by the jury. 
And especially so, as that standard must be so 
variable and uncertain as the views of differ- 
ent juries may suggest and as to which noth- 
ing can be known until after the commission 
of the crime. 


As Judge Brewer says in another 
case, where a similar statute was in- 
volved: 


In order to constitute a crime, the act must 
be one of which the party is able to know in 
advance whether it is criminal or not. The 
criminality of an act cannot depend upon 
whether a jury may think it reasonable or un- 
reasonable. There must be some definiteness 
and certainty. 


As the Supreme Court has held in a 
case arising long before these war 
laws were enacted: “Laws which 
create a crime ought to be so explicit 


that all men subject to their penalties 


may know what act it is their duty 
to avoid.” 

Time and again decisions of this 
sort have been made. We are dealing 
here, not with legal technicality, but 
with fundamental principle. We are 
considering whether or not the basis 
of bureaucracy shall be laid under 
war conditions and continued after 
the war is over. Old principles, fun- 
damental in our law, are violated by 
the quoted section of the Lever law. 
No man can tell in advance what 
standard of prices is fixed, what 
rate of profit is allowed. Whether 
the storekeeper or purveyor of neces- 
saries would be subject to criminal 
prosecution is left a matter of dis- 
cretion to prosecuting officers and 
juries, and no standard in one case 
sets the rule or standard in another. 
From the standpoint of business, it 
is a wholly intolerable situation. Is 
it also an illegal encroachment upon 
the rights of citizens? Conflicting 
decisions have been rendered in the 
lower Federal Courts and the matter 
is now on its way to the Supreme 
Court for final determination. 


While the ultimate outcome of this 
particular statute as to its constitu- 
tionality is of course a judicial ques- 
tion, it is not inappropriate at this 
time for the public to consider the 
perplexities which this law creates, to 
note the extent to which the shadow 
of criminal prosecution falls upon all 
merchants and traders engaged in 
the supplying of necessaries to the 
people. It is entirely appropriate to 
observe and comment upon the op- 
portunities for favoritism and graft 
which are created by this extraor- 
dinary law. What is a reasonable 
rate or charge? How can a merchant 
determine that which is unjust or un- 
reasonable? Under a recent ruling 
of one of the Federal District Courts, 
the same article sold at the same price 
by two different dealers may result 
in one merchant being a criminal and 
the other not, since one may have 
bought the goods he sold at a lower 
price than the other. Suppose we 
have a small store in which numerous 
articles are sold, some sold under 
competitive conditions and substan- 
tially without profit, others at a very 
low profit, and a third class sold at a 
high profit, but the whole volume of 
the business being sufficient only to 
produce a modest income for the 
storekeeper. Is he subject to criminal 
prosecution and imprisonment, if the 
goods showing the highest profit, con- 
sidered by the price examiners, are 
unreasonably high? 


Let us get clearly in our minds 
what concerns us all. We are at the 
end of a war period, in which vast 
bureaucracies have been built up, at 
enormous public expense, for sup- 
posed public purposes. Thousands 
of men in these bureaucracies have 
exercised authority, have expended 
and often grossly wasted public 
money and drawn large salaries. Are 
these bureaucracies to continue in 
times of peace? The Lever law is a 
startling instance of the bureaucratic 
extension of the idea of the public 
prosecutor as a director general of 
industry. The sober sense of the 


American people will sometime re- 
quire the return of its government 
to the form and substance of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom, to a government of 
laws and not of men. 
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A Rock-Bottom 
Prophet 


OF prophecies of disaster there is 

such an abundance, in these 
days of world-wide trouble, as to fur- 
nish satisfaction to every variety of 
taste in pessimism. And it must be 
confessed that there is no need of 
pessimist bias to give to forebodings 
of evil ample warrant. At no time 
in the memory of living men have so 
many elements of danger conspired to 
envelop in doubt the prospects of the 
civilized world. When, therefore, a 
writer comes forward with a fresh 
survey of the situation, from a stand- 
point of his own, and finds that Euro- 
pean civilization is face to face with 
utter collapse, he is pretty sure to 
have a large and attentive audience. 

In the North American Review for 
June, Major Charles Lacey Hall, an 
officer in the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, presents us with 
such a survey and such a conclusion. 
His article is not a mere recapitula- 
tion of existing troubles and menaces. 
It is “an attempt to arrive, by his- 
torical analysis, at the reasons for 
the impending collapse.” The rea- 
sons are rooted in the history of mod- 
ern capitalism, which is character- 
ized in a few bold, strong strokes. 
Thus the true inwardness of the 
policy of colonial expansion is ex- 
posed in this simple and clean-cut 
fashion: 

Ever since 1848 the preservation of capitalism 
has depended on the progressive amelioration 
of the condition of the lower classes. In order 
to accomplish this amelioration the excess 
profits of capital can no longer be taken from 
the home state, but must be obtained from sub- 
ject or backward countries. Hence, a strong 
colonial policy was an absolute necessity to 
the proletariat, as well as to the bourgeoisic; 
a fact rather well appreciated by the former. 
Again, as to the condition to which 
capitalism has been reduced by the 
war: 

From the day war was declared the Western 
Powers began to use up their accumulated 
overseas capital and thus dissipate their 
sources for further commercial exploitation. 
They also proceeded to capitalize their credit 
for all it was worth. By this means wealth 
was transferred out of the hands of the holders 
of fixed capital, the most naturally conserva- 
tive forces of the state, either into economically 
useless goods or labor (munitions of war and 
pay of the army) or into the hands of entre- 
preneur capitalists. These latter held their 


wealth in paper money, and this money could 
only be converted into real wealth at the ex- 


pense of somebody. The three possible “some- 
bodies” were: 

(a) The inhabitants of the state itself, that 
is, the general public. 

(b) The enemy. 

(c) The inhabitants of the semi-civilized 
states and of the colonies. Another alterna- 
tive was not to convert it at all, but to repu- 
diate. The probability of repudiation is the 
existing menace to capitalism. 

The peace of Versailles, “dictated 
by the Entente capitalists, is their 
scheme for converting their paper 
wealth into real wealth at the expense 
partly of the enemy and partly of the 
inhabitants of semi-civilized states” ; 
but Major Hall points out categori- 
cally why neither of these things can 
actually be done, and proceeds to tell 
us what Europe is really up against: 

The only other solution is repudiation, either 
direct or by a further inflation of credit. This 
latter means is the one now actually being fol- 
lowed and is apparently destined to continue. 
By it money is being reduced in value gradually 
until it no longer pays to print. This reduction 
naturally unsettles international exchange, and 
with it international trade. The raw mate- 
rial producer in Polynesia has been accustomed 
to get money for his cocoanuts with which to 
buy red cloth. When he discovers that, for 
his cocoanuts, he no longer gets a reasonable 
amount of red cloth, he stops producing; 
unless he can get another source of supply 
for his red cloth. Also the soldiery who have 
kept him in order stop soldiering when their 
pay comes in perfectly useless paper. The 
raw material market is thereby cut off ; and the 
home state, “not having of its own whereof to 
live,” starves. At this point, in pure despera- 
tion, the people turn Bolshevist. To this exact 
spot all European states are travelling with 
varying speed, and when they reach it, capital- 
ism will have collapsed and Europeans will 
have to starve until they become few enough to 
live off the land. During this period of starva- 
tion it is reasonable to expect that every insti- 
tution of society we know, every rule of mo- 
rality we are accustomed to, and every motto 
we hold dear, will utterly disappear from the 
European continent. 

Before such a combination of re- 
morseless logic and picturesque pres- 
entation, what can one do but bow 
one’s head in submission? Yet there 
is a lurking feeling that the thing is 
a little too clean-cut—that history is 
not compressible into quite so simple 
a formula; one suspects that no man 
can be quite so wise as Major Hall 
sounds. And suddenly there appears 
a gleam of genuine hope that he may 
be mistaken about some of his grand 
conclusions. For, coming down to 
the comparatively simple problem of 
the advancing of American credit for 
the restoration of European industry, 
Major Hall has this to say about the 
difficulty Europe will experience in 
meeting the obligation: 


Since the adoption of prohibition there are 
practically no European goods needed in the 


United States, except a few articles of luxury, 
and the interest can be paid only in 

(a) Raw materials from tropical and orien- 
tal markets, shipped from them in exchange 
for European manufactured goods. 


(b) Expenditures of American 
abroad. 


(c) Transfers of credits of immigrants to 
their homes. The first class will always be 
limited, as America still exports raw materials 
on its own account. The second class is un- 
likely to grow for some years; and the less 
we have of the third the better. Altogether the 
outlook is not promising. 


When we came upon this passage, we 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. If 
Major Hall had turned to no more 
elaborate a work than the World 
Almanac, he would have found that 
our total imports of wines, malt 
liquors, and distilled spirits, in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, were 
$20,300,000, while our entire imports 
from Europe amounted to $896,000,- 
000. If he was satisfied to draw upon 
his inner consciousness for an esti- 
mate of the effect of prohibition upon 
the volume of Europe’s trade with 
this country, it seems not impossible 
that his selective imagination had 
something to do also with his account 
of larger matters, and with the cock- 
sureness of his conclusions upon 
them. Which, by the way, would 
not be worth all this notice but for 
the fact that it is typical of a large 
class. The woods are full of Cas- 
sandras. It would be foolish to shut 
our ears to their warnings; but it is 
well to remember, too, that for the 
one Cassandra whose story has been 
preserved there have been ninety and 
nine who have been every whit as 
solemn, but whose names have been 
swallowed up in oblivion along with 
their unfulfilled prophecies. 
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Worries of the Young Nations 


HE United States is now one hun- 

dred and forty-three years old, 
which is a tolerably mature age as 
nations go. While we consider our- 
selves youngsters, it is a fact that 
only the Governments of Great 
Britain and Japan are older than the 
Government of the United States, 
and that there is no Government, 
great or small, on the face of the 
globe which has not suffered radical 
constitutional changes during ‘the 
period of our unbroken constitutional 
existence. The peoples of the old 
world recognize this more clearly 
than we have done. Americans went 
to Europe feeling like spoiled dar- 
lings; they found that they were 
looked upon as rich uncles. They had 
a plenitude of resources; more than 
this, they were known to have had 
longer experience in running a de- 
mocracy than any other nation. 
Paderewski of Poland and Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia had studied our in- 
stitutions on the ground. It has 
taken the aftermath of the Great 
War to teach us some of the oppor- 
tunities as well as the penalties of 
national maturity. 

Between the Baltic and the Adri- 
atic Seas there are now eleven states, 
not including Greece and Turkey, 
where before the war there were five. 
The largest of these, Poland, has a 
population of about 27,000,000; 
Czechoslovakia, in round numbers, 
has a population of 12,000,000; 
Greater Serbia, 11,000,000; Rumania, 
8,000,000, and Austria, 6,000,000. By 
the scratch of a pen a large part of 
the government of these countries 
has been transferred from the field of 
internal administration to the domain 
of foreign affairs. Without question- 
ing the propriety of this transfer 
there is left for the statesmen of the 
countries themselves who were re- 
sponsible for the change, and for the 
statesmen of the great nations who 
underwrote it in the treaty of peace, 
the problem of handling these affairs 
at least as well as they were formerly 
handled under the old régime. Upon 
their ability to do so depends the 
security of the new nation and the 


peace of the world. No one of 
these nations can supply all or nearly 
all the subsistence needed for its own 
economic life. Three have no sea- 
coast whatever; the rivers and rail- 
roads upon which they depend for 
transport traverse from one to three 
states before reaching a world port. 
One has coal, another has oil, another 
has a sufficiency of wheat. None has 
a sufficiency of all three, and some 
have little or none of any of them. 


Can the New States Survive? 


Can the states themselves within 
a year after liberation provide that 
internal stability and that external 
foresight which are necessary to 
build up their own prosperity and to 
guarantee peace with their neigh- 
bors? It is not surprising that the 
first answer is a dubious one. Never 
had rulers of new states such bur- 
dens as haunt the pillows of their 
statesmen. History may smile, but 
not they, at the worries caused them 
by their own people. Everywhere 


there is childlike faith in the law 


and the prophets, dependence on the 
aphorisms of freedom and the efficacy 
of politics to accomplish all ends, 
from digging coal to running a rail- 
road and solving a tangle in interna- 
tional finance. But the number of 
men who can give to harassed admin- 
istrators the benefit of expert counsel 
on food supply, train dispatching, the 
increase of coal production, and the 
mysteries of international exchange, 
is very small indeed. From some ex- 
perience in riding in the trains of 
Europe I should say that the average 
worker thinks to manage these by the 
caucus system. And I am credibly 
informed that he thinks banking 
problems can be handled in the same 
way. The Government’s use of such 
experts as it can find is seriously 
handicapped by the party system as 
it exists in Europe. The United 
States worries along with two par- 
ties; Great Britain turns to coalitions 
only under the stress of major neces- 
sity. Our new pupils have a dozen 
parties apiece. Aside from the fact 
that mutual jealousies limit the gov- 


ernment to the use of mediocre men, 
there is the further disadvantage 
that the coalition government cannot 
act quickly nor with true foresight, 
and in external affairs it is too likely 
to have to face half a dozen ways. 


The Case of Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia provides an excel- 
lent illustration of the condition in 
which a new state may find itself, 
quite apart from its own merits or 
failings. In some respects Czecho- 
slovakia is the most favored of all 
the new states of Central Europe. 
And its perplexities are the direct 
outgrowth of its abundant endow- 
ment. Czechoslovakia is in the posi- 
tion of a dog which has cornered a 
supply of bones and is surrounded by 
other dogs ravenous for meat. Bo- 
hemia, which is the commercial part 
of the new republic, contains the best 
farming lands and three-quarters of 
the mines of the old Austrian Em- 
pire. It has several large industrial 
cities, it manufactures much of the 
steel, and has in normal times ex- 
cellent railroads. Tendencies are al- 
ready manifest which will isolate 
Czechoslovakia by encircling it with 
dissatisfied and needy neighbors. 
There are three million Germans on 
the western front of Bohemia who 
have set their hearts on being joined 
to Germany, now that their ties with 
Austria are broken. On the northern 
border Polish labor is in the majority 
in Teschen. The problem of the 
Silesian coal fields is the most con- 
fused boundary tangle in Europe. In 
the little Duchy of Teschen three lan- 
guages are spoken. Just outside of 
Mahrisch-Ostrau there is a point at 
which, in 1913, the three empires of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria joined. 
Now envious eyes are turned to this 
very spot by Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia and Germany. Below the ground 
are rich veins of a gas coal which is 
indispensable to the economic life of 
all Central Europe. Not only Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, but Germany 
and Austria and Hungary are more 
or less painfully interested in the dis- 
tribution of this coal. Without it 


their cities cannot be lighted, their 
traction lines cannot run. It is axio- 
matic that under present confused 
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conditions no single country should 
be burdened with the responsibility 
for the control of the distribution of 
this commodity. Whatever way the 
problem is solved, the possession of 
this coal is bound to be the source of 
anxiety on the score of international 
relationships as its loss would be the 
source of economic anxiety. Just at 
present the Czechoslovaks are in pos- 
session. Production is cut to about 
seventy per cent. of normal; trans- 
portation facilities are far below the 
demand, and deliveries to foreign 
countries are held up by diplomatic 
misunderstandings. 

On the south the Magyars are an 
interrogation point to-day, but only 
yesterday they were strong enough 
to push a wedge between the Czechs 
and the Slovaks. Will the marriage 
between the Slovaks, who are agra- 
rians, and their industrial fellow- 
citizens, the Czechs, endure? The 
answer depends upon many contin- 
gencies, not the least of which lie 
outside of Czechoslovakia in the do- 
main of international affairs. If the 
Great Powers can find a world pro- 
gramme, Czechoslovakia and the other 
young nations can endure. But if 
they are to be left alone to seek their 
own salvation, confusion is as certain 
as cobwebs in dusty corners. Czecho- 
slovakia has no sea-coast. She can 
get and give only by railroads and 
rivers that traverse the domains of 
her watchful neighbors. Already 
there are signs of an approaching 
understanding among these. Ger- 
man-Austria is making advances for 
an “economic entente” with the other 
members of the former Austrian Em- 
pire and is reaching across Czecho- 
slovakia for a military alliance with 
Poland. 


What of Austria? 


It is true that at the present time 
little is to be feared from any military 
action of Austria, but Austria is not 
to be ignored as a source of influence 
in the Greater Balkans. Austria is 
worse off than Bohemia for coal and 
lands; she is economically better off 
than Bohemia in the sense that, while 
the one country has lost its limbs, 
the other has lost its directing head. 
The city of Vienna, of two million in- 


habitants, which formerly command- 
ed a wide empire of industry and 
mines, is now the capital of an area 
in which the industry is negligible 
and the agriculture second-rate, in 
which the railroad systems are trun- 
cated, and in which there are no 
mines. A population of seven million 
cannot long support a capital of two 
million people, nor can it indefinitely 
live under the conditions of hunger 
and impoverishment. A_ practical 
solution might be that Vienna shrink 
to an appropriate size to serve the 
country. Such a solution argues 
without those economic and creative 
factors which made Vienna the chief 
commercial city of Eastern Europe 
before the war. It may be so ar- 
ranged that ownership of the Czech 
and Slav industries pass out of Ger- 
man-Austrian hands. This would not, 
however, solve the problem involved 
in the fact that it was Vienna which 
before supplied the direction of these 
industries and the machinery for in- 
ternational commerce. If the world 


wishes to transfer that machinery 
to other cities it must aid in the 
transfer. Otherwise there will be 
every tendency for protedure to seek 
its old channels. 

Mutual jealousies between the new 
countries of Central Europe are ham- 
pering the development of that in- 
dustry and self-reliance which are 
essential to their prosperity. It is 
still too difficult to get a proper and 
equitable distribution of export ma- 
terials, coal, oil, and agricultural 
products. Expert labor sits on one 
side of a line ready to do work which 
is sorely needed on the other side of 
the line, and a narrow and selfish 
“national interest” denies its use. 
There is still needed the friendly and 
neutral codperation of the older 
brothers among the nations to assist 
the young nations through their try- 
ing stage. The question whether this 
shall be accorded is rapidly passing 
out of the domain of abstract discus- 
sion. 

THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


A“Gold Brick” From North Dakota 


T is often said to be easier to sell 

a gold brick on Broadway or in 
Wall Street than to the American 
farmer of to-day. There were many 
smiles among those familiar with 
the situation, when they read in the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 16, 
1920, “Governor Frazier’s Own Story 
of the Nonpartisan League,” written 
by Governor Lynn J. Frazier of 
North Dakota. Knowing ones saw 
at a glance that the Times had been 
“gold-bricked.” 

The Governor attempts to give the 
reader the impression that the Non- 
partisan League is a codperative, 
economic movement. On the con- 
trary, it is distinctly political, de- 
signed to give political power to its 
leaders, most of whom have been 
proved to be closely allied with the 
radical movements of the country. 
These leaders, from the first, have 
been members of the Socialist party; 
some of them have been affiliated 
with the I. W. W., and Governor 
Frazier himself was in a working alli- 
ance with John Fitzpatrick, radical 








labor leader of Chicago, principal 
promoter of the new Labor party, 
and has now aligned himself, as well 
as the organization, with the Com- 
mittee of 48. 

Governor Frazier showed himself 
to be one of the “smooth” kind in his 
account of the Fargo Bank case: 


One of the erroneous reports about the Non- 
partisan League is the story of the so-called 
failure of the Scandinavian-American Bank at 
Fargo. Many publications received the im- 
pression that it was the Bank of North Dakota 
that had been closed. The Scandinavian- 
American Bank is an ordinary farmers’ state 
bank, which had been friendly to the farmers’ 
movement and which had helped to finance 
various farmers’ organizations. The opposi- 


tion to the Nonpartisan League movement, in- 
cluding the Attorney General of the state, who 
had turned traitor to our organization, tried to 


discredit and put out of business this farmers’ 
bank. It was illegally closed, as was shown 
by the supreme court decision, which finally 
re-opened the bank. It is still doing business 
and should never have been closed 

The Scandinavian-American Bank 
was not “an ordinary farmers’ 
State bank.” A. C. Townley, the 
president and founder of the Non- 
partisan League, had secured con- 
trol of the machinery of this bank 
and used it to finance the Nonparti- 
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san League, and subsidiary organiza- 
tions of the League, to a total of 
$432,000, on collateral that would 
never have been accepted by any 
properly managed institution. 

These loans were in direct viola- 
tion of the State banking law, which 
provides that a bank may not lend 
more than 15 per cent. of its capital 
stock and surplus to one account. 
The capital of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank was $50,000 and the 
surplus $10,000, a total of $60,000. 
This would make the highest loan 
permissable to any one account 
$9,000. In violation of the law, the 
bank lent to four Townley accounts 
$432,000. Furthermore, the “collat- 
eral,” supposed to be deposited with 
the bank, was left in control of the 
borrower and in the custody of the 
borrower’s agents, without having 
been checked by the bank officials, 
whose only record of the “collateral” 
was that reported by the agents of 
the borrower. 

The bank was closed and a tempo- 
rary receiver appointed by action of 
the State Banking Board, on the di- 


rect and definite recommendation of 


the Assistant Attorney General and 
two deputy State examiners, who 
acted under orders of the State Bank- 
ing Board, and who reported the 
bank in a state of insolvency as a re- 
sult of the large loans to the Townley 
organizations. These examiners also 
reported that the bank had absolutely 
no cash legal reserve, but was main- 
taining a “book reserve” through 
“book credit” with a Duluth bank, 
based on a deposit of discounted 
paper for the definite, specific, and 
understood purpose of enabling the 
Scandinavian-American bank to show 
a “book reserve” only. 

Governor Frazier says that the 
bank was illegally closed, yet the 
president and cashier were later ar- 
rested, charged with violation of the 
State Banking act, and the president 
was convicted by a farmer jury, in a 
court presided over by a special dis- 
trict judge appointed by Governor 
Frazier, instead of the judge then sit- 
ting regularly in that district. 

It is true “the bank was re-opened 
by order of the Supreme Court of the 
State.” The deputy bank examiner 


who had been installed as temporary 
receiver was removed, and the bank 
was ordered to resume business, with- 
out its resources having been re- 
habilitated. The Supreme Court of 
North Dakota comprises five mem- 
bers, four of them elected by the Non- 
partisan League. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the bank case was al- 
ready in the District Court, and 
would have come to the Supreme 
Court under due procedure, the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court, at the 
request of the leaders of the Non- 
partisan League, arbitrarily assumed 
jurisdiction, gave a swift “once-over” 
hearing on affidavits filed by the 
Nonpartisan League attorneys, and 
refused to hear witnesses on behalf 
of the State Banking board, which 
was made the defendant. 

Three of the five justices rendered 
a decision that the bank was solvent, 
principally on the affidavits of the 
president and cashier. The question 
of jurisdiction, proper and legal pro- 
cedure, and all other points raised by 
the defense were practically ignored 
and no witnesses were given a hear- 
ing. 

This was too much for one of the 
Supreme Court judges elected by the 
Nonpartisan League, who filed a dis- 
senting opinion declaring the major- 
ity decision to be a fundamental and 
far-reaching error. 


It strikes at the very foundation of judicial 
due process of law . . . Compared to a de- 
nial of judicial due process, all other questions 
are as chaff to the wheat. It seems to me that 
this proceeding is most extraordinary; I have 
searched in vain for any precedent for such 
action . . . If considerations of this charac- 
ter are once made controlling to the extent of 
precluding trials, then government by injunc- 
tion will become the accepted rule instead of 
the odious exception. 


It is true “the bank has been re- 
opened and is still doing business,” 
but new stockholders have bought in, 
new capital has been added, and a 
complete change in the management 
effected. Possibly the best reply to 
Governor Frazier’s reference to the 
bank is found in the statement issued 
by the new directors, who say: 


Our aim is to rebuild the bank, getting it 
back to its former position as a safe and sane 
banking institution. . . . That the bank ever 
got into politics was not the fault of the stock- 
holders now in charge, except that they did 
not realize the course that was being taken by 
the officers then in charge. . . . We directors 
are very much interested in bringing the bank 
out of the mud. 


Governor Frazier’s reference to his 
action in the coal strike crisis, last 
November, just as carefully and com- 
pletely hides the true facts in that 
case. Every action of the Governor 
in that crisis indicated his desire to 
bring about a condition that would 
give him an excuse for seizing the 
mines and operating them under the 
State Socialism programme of the 
League leaders, just as it was the 
purpose of the leaders of the nation- 
wide strike to bring about a condition 
that would serve as an excuse for 
nationalization of mines. 

As a matter of fact, the Twenty- 
seventh district of the United Mine 
Workers of America was not in- 
cluded in the call for the strike of 
coal miners, and John L. Lewis, act- 
ing president of the United Mine 
Workers, did not expect a strike in 
North Dakota. Mr. Lewis told Gov- 
ernor Frazier this when the Governor 
wired to the acting president of the 
United Mine Workers appealing for 
permission to operate the mines un- 
der some sort of State supervision. 
Mr. Lewis informed the Governor 
that the lignite miners of North Da- 
kota had a contract with the opera- 
tors until September 20, 1920, and 
referred him to Henry Drennan of 
Butte, Montana, president of the 
twenty-seventh district. 

Governor Frazier and Drennan 
held several conferences, which were 
followed by Drennan’s making an 
abitrary demand of the operators for 
a 60 per cent. flat increase in the pay 
of the miners. This increase was not 
to go to the miners themselves; it 
was to be paid into the treasuries of 
the miners’ locals in other States. 
This would have meant that the lig- 
nite coal industry in North Dakota 
would have been required to pay 
nearly $50,000 per week into the 
strike funds of an organization whose 
members in other States were then 
defying the Government of the 
United States. 

Naturally the operators of North 
Dakota refused to accede to these 
demands. Drennan ordered a strike, 


and then, on November 11, in the face 
of acting President Lewis’s with- 
drawal of the national strike order, 
Governor Frazier issued a proclama- 
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tion of martial law, suspending all 
civil rights, and seized the mines in 
the name of the State, and proceeded 
to operate them under conditions de- 
manded by President Drennan, even 
to the point of expelling non-union 
workers from some of the mines. 

The mine owners appealed to the 
courts, and the executive came back 
with the dictum that, martial law 
having been declared by the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation, the civil courts 
had no power to intervene. Never- 
theless, District Judge Nuessle 
promptly issued an order that the 
mines should be restored to their 
owners. At the same time he ex- 
pressed consciousness that resistance 
of the judiciary department to the 
executive department might plunge 
the State into civil war, but declared 
even that condition preferable to 
despotism. “It seems to me that it 
amounts on the one hand to confisca- 
tion, and on the other to involuntary 
servitude,” was the court’s comment 
on the action Governor Frazier had 
taken. “I realize that any mandate 
this court may issue, unless the Gov- 
ernment chooses to recognize it, can- 
not be carried out without civil war. 
But are we,” asked the court, “to 
permit the executive to go ahead and 
exert the powers of the judicial and 
legislative departments to make laws, 
to construe them, and to decree how 
they shall be enforced? That would 
be despotism.” 

The Governor’s next step was an 
application to the Supreme Court for 
an injunction restraining the District 
Court from putting into effect its 
order for the return of the mines to 
the owners. The Supreme Court re- 
fused, and Associate Justice James 
E. Robinson, one of the Nonpartisan 
League members of the Court, wrote 
a scathing denunciation of the Gov- 
ernor’s action, which was pronounced 
from the bench, in which he said: 


Pandering to the labor vote, we have passed 
laws to permit and encourage strikes, picket- 
ing, and idleness; a law to permit any person 
to quit work in disregard of his contract, and 
to persuade others to do likewise; a law to 
prevent coal miners from working more than 
8 hours a day, and a law to subject mine 
owners to a tax of nearly five per cent on their 
payroll. We have a statute of 27 printed pages 
subjecting mine owners to fearfully expensive, 
onerous and drastic rules and regulations. The 
result is that the pleasant summer days have 
passed with only a limited production of coal. 


We have sown to the wind and we are reaping 
the whirlwind. The long, cold winter is upon 
us, and without any grievance, our well-paid 
miners have quit work and struck pursuant to 
orders from some labor agitators. The miners 
were willing to continue work for the same 
wages, with an advance of 60 per cent to be 
paid to the agitators and idlers. To this the 
mine owners did not accede, and the result is 
that, with the military, the Governor has un- 
dertaken to operate the mines. 

An injunctional order has been issued re- 
straining such operation. The Governor applies 
to this court for a writ to forbid the district 
court and the mine owners from interfering 
with his operation of the mines. His position 
is that the courts have no jurisdiction to inter- 
fere with him when he acts as a commander 
of the militia, but that the courts have jurisdic- 
tion to aid him by enjoining all parties from 
obstructing him; in other words, that the courts 
have only such jurisdiction as the Governor 
may permit them to exercise; that the courts 
may aid him, but if they thwart his wishes he 
may use military force to defy them and to 
turn them out of their offices. 

In every civilized government the courts are 
the bulwarks of freedom and civil liberty, the 
refuge of the citizens for protection of life, 
liberty and property. The military power is 
for military purposes only. It may be used to 
suppress insurrection and to repel invasion. It 
may not be used to take from him that has and 
to give to him that has not. 

The shortage of fuel is in no way different 
from a shortage of bread and butter, flour and 
feed and other necessities of life, and who will 
say that such shortage does authorize the mili- 
tary to take bread or grain from one and to 
give it to another. It follows that the Gov- 
ernor has no jurisdiction to declare martial 
law for the purpose of taking over the mines, 
or to cause anyone to do it, and any order to 
that effect is wholly void. Motion denied. 


Governor Frazier refers with 
pride, apparently, to the fact that 
Mr. Townley owns and controls two 
daily newspapers and fifty weeklies 
for the purpose of “informing the 
people of the facts of the political 
and economic situation in our State.” 
He does not relate, however, how Mr. 
Townley forced through the last 
Legislature a bill making these 
papers in which he is interested, 
and in which a number of the 


_members of the Legislature are in- 


terested, the “legal papers” of the 
State in their respective counties and 
requiring all public notices of every 
kind and nature to be printed in 
them. Thus there have been trans- 
ferred to these Townley-owned and 
controlled publications more than 
$300,000 worth of patronage taken 
from other newspapers; as a result, 
at least sixty weekly publications 
in various parts of the State have 
been killed off. 

The Governor also fails to tell the 
readers of the New York Times that 
the members of the Nonpartisan 
League are urged, and all but com- 
manded, to read no papers save those 


owned and controlled by the League 
leaders ; and it is in that manner that 
they “inform the people of the facts 
of the political and economic situa- 
tion in our State.” 

But for naive suggestions and de- 
lightful climax, it would be difficult 
to find anything better than the con- 
cluding thought of the Governor’s 
story. He says, “If this industrial 
programme is not a success, it will 
die a natural death. . Then why 
is it necessary for the opposition to 
spend thousands upon thousands of 
dollars trying to discredit a move- 
ment which cannot possibly survive 
if it is not a benefit to the rank and 
file of the people?” 

To this, of course, the people of 
North Dakota reply that they are ex- 
pending the thousands with the hope 
of preventing Governor Frazier and 
his associates from involving their 
State in a programme that will cost 
the people of North Dakota millions 
upon millions. 

EYE-WITNESS 


Poetry 


Stormbound 


_ D my ken the winds their 
combat wage, 
The dashing waves roll in on every 
side, 
And we, the victims of the surging 
tide, 
Lie impotent their fury to assuage. 


Its black sides straining with the 
tempest’s rage, 

Our ship is borne along without a 
guide, 

The tattered sails are rent and cast 
aside, 

The hold is flooded, and no anchor- 
age.” 


So wrote Alcaeus in the distant past 

When civil strife in Lesbos held full 
sway 

And petty tyrants sought to rule the 
land. 


We, too, sail on by wind and sea 
harassed, 
And through the mists we blindly 
grope our way; 
God grant we find a pilot to command. 
WILLIAM N. BATES 
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Iris in Kansas City 


ERE in the West the iris is bloom- 
ing. Blooming in little yards, by 
farm houses on unfrequented roads, and 
in big gardens; white, white veined with 
lavender, lavender, mauve, violet, purple, 
blue purple, pink, cream yellow, yellow, 
and velvet red, smoke purple, every one 
beautiful, some almost too beautiful. It 
is growing everywhere that any one will 
plant it. Drop a piece and it will root 
itself on clay banks or in the garden 
loam. The only thing that keeps the 
world from being smothered in iris is 
that if left alone it grows so exuberantly 
that it finally smothers itself. 


If that were all the world offered in 
beauty now it would be enough to satisfy 
one’s soul, but that is just the foreground 
of the picture. With the iris blooms the 
dainty columbine, as delicate on their 
stems as fairies poised between flights. 
And lower down the spice pinks are 
sweetening the air. While out in the 
great farming world emerald green vies 
with purple earth, and as the cloud 
shadows sail across the fields the greens 
change to blues and back to fresh shades 
of green. 


It is useless at this season to talk to 
gardeners of anything but gardens. We 
wander among the iris like worshippers 
hypnotized by the play of sunlight upon 
colors; we remembered them as beautiful 
last year but nothing ever could have 
been like this! 


Moths work their will in our houses, 
and spring cleaning is for the drudges 
of the earth. This is the hour of the 
gardener’s rejoicing. Frosts are over 
and done. His seedlings, which have to 
risk a late frost if they are to grow large 
enough before the heat seizes them, are 
safely set out. Each week we have been 
told that the peach crop has failed, plums 
and cherries were going, and little was 
to be looked for in the way of apples and 
strawberries. But somehow these dole- 
ful predictions have not been fulfilled, 
and the world gives back the hopeful 
smile of the once agitated gardener. 

One must, indeed, garden with grati- 
tude and philosophy. Anything that my 
garden produces I receive with gratitude 
and anything that fails I feel sure can 
somehow be replaced. I give it credit for 
having tried its best to grow, but there 
are some things no self-respecting plant 
can stand; I can at any rate admire its 
courage. One of my neighbors who had 
put out a row of flowers one morning to 
have them blown nearly out of the ground 
by a spring gale told me that she could 
hear those plants shriek at her, “Why 
on earth did you plant us here? Don’t 
you know this is no place for flowers in 
a gale like this?” Yet if for one instant 
heaven smiles they grow like our friend 
Jack’s famous lentil. One can see the 


difference between morning and evening. 
This year we had very little rain or snow 
all winter. One morning in March it 
began to rain. By night the grass looked 
green. It rained the next day too. In 
a week my jonquils had grown out of the 
ground and were in bloom, and the leaves 
had come out on the early shrubs and 
rose bushes. I wonder if I must tell 
what happened on Easter Sunday to 
teach those ambitious leaves where they 
belonged? No, I am not going to tell, be- 
cause it had never happened in ten years 
of gardening, and I do not feel that it 
really is typical, but it was awful. 

But I do not care, because now the iris 
blooms and it is glorious. Some love to 
struggle and toil over their plants and 
love them more for the labor expended, 
but not so I. Give me the iris that just 
blooms for the planting. No bugs at- 
tack it, rarely does anything injure it; 
one plants and one receives a thousand 
fold. Peonies may be poor for lack of 
rain at the proper moment, chrysanthe- 
mums may multiply, but so sometimes do 
the attacking aphis; the iris, however, 
blooms whether the season is late or 
early, whether there was too little rain 
last summer or too much snow in 
January. 

MAYTIME 


‘Batter Up!” 


HE times are singularly deficient in 
great men. War produces great 
men; the people wills them into exist- 
ence, for the people in time of war knows 
exactly what it wants. But it grows 
harder and harder for great men to carry 
over into the troubled times that follow 
upon wars; the people is no longer of 
one mind, nor are its many minds clearly 
and cleanly made up. Those who try 
of their own strength to be great quickly 
discover that their roots do not reach 
down to the life-giving waters. But a 
people must have its heroes none the less 
—a people always ready to barter happi- 
ness for history; and great men, we 
were long ago assured, are “the quint- 
essence of history.” 

It is only on some such view of things 
as this that a great people, having pretty 
thoroughly muddled its relations with 
most of the other peoples of earth, and 
about to subject itself to an agony, quite 
unparalleled anywhere else, that is de- 
signed to discover him who for its 
sins is to hang the next four years upon 
the cross of the Presidency, should never- 
theless be moved to its inmost depths at 
the possibility, grown less and less re- 
mote, that Babe Ruth will actually and 
indubitably, once and for all surpassing 
the might of men hitherto, swat the ball 
into the centre-field bleachers. Even if 
he does not achieve this ultimate feat, 
he has already done enough to entitle 


him to greatness. Fifteen home runs, a 
quinzaine of perfect, unanswerable wal- 
lops, no less than three in a single game, 
and all within a season still so young that 
the summer sun has hardly yet warmed 
him to his work, where else can one 
point to human effort so skillfully, so 
triumphantly, in short, so heroically 
disposed ? 

There is this other characteristic of 
greatness about it, too, that others are 
doing well what at the moment he does 
superlatively. His giant stick rises from 
an underwood which not meanly chal- 
lenges its towering top. The renaissance 
of batting upon which the ancient and 
critical scarp of Coogan’s Bluff looks 
down approvingly is not the work of one 
man. But none must complain if the ap- 
plause of the world centres itself on Babe 
Ruth. It is a case of Shakespeare—and 
the rest. The world must have its hero. 

Let no one suppose that baseball is a 
game. It is a symbol; and the home run 
is its perfect expression, its pearl, whole, 
unique, finished. No such katharsis any- 
where as your home run; it clears the 
passions as it clears the bases. Purged 
and refreshed, life is for the moment 
radiantly conscious of itself. In a world 
of tentatives, of frustrations, of mis- 
directions, it is the one thing complete 
and satisfying, transmuting the raw 
materials of life into the perfect product 
and leaving nothing at loose ends; that, 
at any rate, is that. 

There should be no cloud in one’s satis- 
faction over great deeds nobly done be- 
cause of the possibility that the recent 
resurgence of human prowess at the bat 
may owe something to the hampered 
state of pitchers. One likes, of course, 
to think of the batter as bravely standing 
to whatever life offers him, refusing, to 
his profit, the bad if he is wise enough 
to recognize it, and finding the good to 
his advantage only if he can make use 
of it. Now, however, that the pitcher is 
estopped from putting his blackest magic 
on the ball, may no longer employ sand 
or emery, or, most potently magical 
agency of all, saliva, to make the ball 
gyre and rocket like a woodcock, the 
chances of the batter seem measurably 
improved. But that slight convention- 
alization of the game does not at all de- 
tract from its value as a symbol. Here, 
again symbolically, is represented the 
progress of civilization, consciously re- 
moving from life some of its wilder and 
more erratic hazards. No game is good 
if it is not playable, and life, if it is to be 
well lived, must at least be livable. The 
rules are the proof of greatness—at once 
its test and its demonstration. 

There is another side to the matter. 
If Mr. Ruth, by reason of his unques- 
tioned position as hero, is allowed to 
stampede the Republican convention, if 
he consents in accepting the Democratic 
nomination, if, assuming his batting 
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average shows no falling off, he is earn- 
estly consulted about the high cost of 
living and the desirability of trading 
with the Russian Codéperatives, if his 
opinion is sought as to the possibilities 
of communicating with Mars, then will 
come the real test of his greatness. Mat- 
ters need go but a little further and no 
less than this will happen. No public 
error is so common as to confuse the 
symbol with the thing, an error which 
the symbols themselves are only too 
prone to share. It is a wise nation and 
a rare that knows it own heroes—and 
their limitations. To be wise and a hero 
is granted to but few among the gods. 
But to have had a Babe Ruth at all, 
whatever fortune hold for him (and us) 
is cause for present thankfulness. 


Correspondence 
Prince Feisal on Zionism 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I quite agree with Professor Reed’s 
statement that Prince Feisal is thor- 
oughly qualified to speak for the Arabs 
touching Palestine. And this is what 
Prince Feisal had to say about the Zion- 
ist programme as submitted to the Peace 
Conference and now written into the 
public law of Nations, at San Remo: 


Paris, March 3rd, 1919. 

Dear Mr, FRANKFURTER: s 

I want to take this opportunity of my first 
contact with American Zionists, to tell you 
what I have often been able to say to Dr. 
Weizmann in Arabia and Europe; we feel that 
the Arabs and Jews are cousins in race, have 
suffered similar oppressions at the hands of 
the Powers stronger than themselves, and by a 
happy coincidence have been able to take the 
first step towards the attainment of our na- 
tional ideals together. We Arabs, especially 
the educated among us, look with the deepest 
sympathy on the Zionist movement. Our 
Deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted 
with the proposals submitted yesterday by the 
Zionist Organization to the Peace Conference 
and we regard them as moderate and proper. 
We will do our best in so far as we are con- 
cerned to help them through. We will wish 
the Jews a most hearty welcome home. With 
the chiefs of your movement, especially with 
Dr. Weizmann, we have had and continue to 
have the closest relations. He has been a great 
helper of our cause and I hope the Arabs may 
soon be in a position to make the Jews some 
return for their kindness. We are working 
together for a reformed and revised Near East 
and our two movements complete one another. 
The Jewish movement is national and not im- 
perialist. Our movement is national and not 
imperialist and there is room in Syria for both 
of us. Indeed, I think that neither can be a 
real success without the other. People less in- 
formed and less responsible than our leaders 
and yours, ignoring the need for cooperation 
of the Arabs and Zionists, have been trying to 
exploit the local difficulties that must neces- 
sarily arise in Palestine in the early stages of 
our movement. Some of them have, I am 
afraid, misrepresented your aims to the Arab 
peasantry and our aims to the Jewish peas- 
antry, with the result that interested parties 
have been able to make capital out of what 
they call our differences. I wish to give you my 
firm conviction that these differences are not 


on questions of principle, but on matters o! 
detail, such as must inevitably arise in every 
contact of neighboring peoples and are easily 
adjusted by mutual good will. Indeed, nearly 
all of them will disappear with further knowl- 
edge. I look forward and my people with me 
look forward to a future in which we will help 
you and you will help us, so that the countries 
in which we are mutually interested may once 
again take their place in the comity of civilized 
peoples of the world. 
Believe me, 
FEISAL, 
Délégation Hedjazienne, Paris 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 
Cambridge, Mass., June 7 


The ‘“‘Intellectuals’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

What is taking place in America now—some- 
thing with which Europe has long been familiar 
—is the formation of an intellectual class, 
revolutionary in tendency and bound together 
by a common antipathy for the present order 
of things. Although not organized, it has 
coherence; and it exercises power through a 
number of brilliantly edited journals, which, 
though recently established, have rapidly gained 
wide circulation and influence. It may be 
stated that the weekly which, unlike the daily 
and the monthly, is primarily an organ of 
opinion, is now largely in the hands of radicals, 
who are thus in a position to mobilize a large 
and influential section of public opinion in 
favor of their ideals. 

A reader of Tolstoi, Marx, Ibsen, Shaw and 
Sorel, no matter how young and superficial, is 
an intellectual, if his views of life are radical. 
I use these contrasts in order to emphasize the 
new meaning of the word, not to disparage the 
intellectuals, for among them there are to be 
found scholars and thinkers and scientists of 
a high order of ability. 

Matthew Arnold, John Stuart Mill, Huxley, 
Lowell, Emerson, Hugo, Taine were put into 
handsome bookcases with closed doors. On the 
open shelves appeared Shaw, Wells, Nietzsche, 
Marx, Anatole France, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toievsky. 

From “Revolutionary Intellectuals” in the 
June Atlantic Monthly. 


Comment is needless, but it might 
serve a good purpose if your sound and 
conservative weekly would put these so- 
called intellectuals in the class where 
they belong. Probably most college men, 
for example, will be rather amused to 
find themselves, according to Mr. 
Shapiro’s definition, in his “intellectual 
class.” They have been talking prose all 
the time, it seems, without knowing it. 

W. F. BISSING 

New York, May 27 


The Kaiser’s Case 


[The author of the following letter was for 
several years Professor of International Law 
at the University of Berne and is now a mem- 
ber of the bar of that city. He is one of the 
leading authorities in Switzerland on juris- 
prudence. ] 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is clear that the expiation under 
consideration can have, and as a matter 
of fact, probably is intended to have, an 
additional and higher objective. The 
present war has been one of the greatest 
occurrences in the existence of man- 
kind. It is in the interests of history 


and of humanity in general that the 
blame for its origin be fixed for all 
time. The tenets of international law 
were so often violated that some ob- 
servers have asked if there has not been 
a complete breakdown of the system. 
It is a public duty that these violations 
and their causes be determined. History 
and international law, truth, and justice, 
demand this; international morality de- 
mands it no less. 

The havoc that the war has caused in 
the soul of peoples is so vast that it 
can not yet be fully comprehended. If 
those responsible for the war had not 
at its beginning intentionally brought 
about a moral confusion by representing 
themselves before the world as the inno- 
cent victims of aggression, this moral 
disaster could have been avoided. But as 
it was, they succeeded in violently dis- 
turbing the moral equilibrium through- 
out the neutral countries, and this 
equilibrium can now be restored only 
through expiation and through the de- 
termination of the whole truth. 

This might have been accomplished 
without asking for the Kaiser’s extradi- 
tion if the German people had acknowl- 
edged the truth, if they had candidly 
admitted their culpability, if they had 
resolutely repudiated the guilty old 
régime and brought the criminals to jus- 
tice. But the expected and much desired 
change in the mental attitude of the 
Germans unfortunately has not occurred. 
The German people are as blind as be- 
fore. They do not see the injustice done 
the world by Germany. On the contrary, 
they consider as unjust the merited pun- 
ishment that has overtaken them. Instead 
of acknowledging their own culpability 
and repenting, the new Germany endeav- 
ors to obscure this culpability and to vin- 
dicate the old régime. The truth, even in 
the Germany of to-day, is not pro- 
claimed unadorned. The German people, 
instead of doing penance, indulge their 
self-admiration in the role of the victims 
of injustice, of injured innocence. This 
mental attitude makes it imperative to 
fix the blame once and for all, because 
only thus can be found the moral basis 
for the co-existence of the nations. 

Thus the problem of expiation for the 
responsibility for the world war, the 
question of the extradition of the guilty, 
has become a moral problem. Will it 
not be much more effective if the former 
Kaiser, when the facts have been de- 
termined through judicial procedure, 
suffers for his moral guilt a moral pun- 
ishment, and instead of being a martyr, 
be simply delivered over to the verdict 
of history? It seems to me such a moral 
sanction would be the best and more ob- 
vious solution for the punishment of 
crimes that stand outside of the positive 
sphere of the law. 

OTTFRIED NIPPOLD 

Berne, Switzerland, April 15 
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Business and the Tax Burden 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

We are, most of us, agreed that in- 
creased production is necessary in order 
to reduce the high cost of living. But 
we must reckon with the fact that the 
manufacturer considers his business with 
a view to returns, and that our present 
system of taxation, instead of offering a 
premium for increased production, puts 
a fine on the manufacturer who earns 
more than a stated amount—increasing 
the size of the fine (or tax) as the profit 
increases. 

Personally, I see no hope for increased 
production on a large scale so long as the 
present system remains in force; by way 
of illustration I offer an instance which 
occurred in Alabama: Some time ago a 
mill man purchased a small tract of tim- 
ber, estimating that he had approxi- 
mately a ten-year cut. He continued to 
operate until about June 2, 1919, and 
then closed down. Eventually an auditor 
called to go over his books for the year, 
and asked why he had shut down at that 
time of the year, to which the operator 
replied that he had made about all the 
Government seemed to think he was en- 
titled to, and, if he continued running for 
the balance of the year, it merely meant 
giving the Government approximately 
forty logs out of every hundred. As the 
Government paid him nothing in return 
for depreciation of his teams and for 


the wear and tear on his machinery, he © 


could not see the wisdom of continuing 
operation. In addition to this he also 
figures, since the Government seems to 
think that he is entitled to make only so 
much per year, that it would be to his 
best interest to operate six months out 
of every year, whereby he would have 
a twenty-year cut. 

I believe that in many industries of 
fundamental importance men are reason- 
ing in exactly the same way as the Ala- 
bama saw-mill man. On such men the 
cry for increased production will have 
little effect so long as they labor under 
the present heavy burden of taxation. 

GEO. CALHOUN 

Tampa, Fla., March 6 


‘The Jest’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Now that “The Jest” has passed from 
the stage it so conspicuously adorned, 
and the distinguished actors are reaping 
less exotic laurels in other fields, it may 
not be impertinent to inquire whose was 
the edict which so harshly vulgarized 
certain episodes of so beautiful a play. 
Was it, one wonders, translator or stage 
manager, that assumed the responsibility, 
for example, of altering the third act 
where the fettered Neri is confronted 
with his victims—a scene rancorous to 
be sure, but dignified in its rancors—so 


that, rather than the electric air of 
tragedy, we breathe in the fetid mental 
atmosphere of a reformatory for mor- 
bid incorrigibles. The despots of the 
Renaissance, it may be argued, were for 
the most part incorrigibles, but it evi- 
dently pleased Signor Benelli, as it 
pleases us, to believe that beautiful 
decoration, lovely garments, and the im- 
minent presence of il Magnifico might 
impart, even to an environment of crime, 
a picturesqueness and a conduct of evil 
far removed from the ravings of the de- 
fectives of a city slum. 

“Mad, indeed, he is, poor sufferer!” 
says Laldomine, as she approaches the 
arch-criminal she has loved to her own 
undoing, and then cries to him “Neri! 
Neri!” while the bitterer Fiammetta 
cries “Sir Traitor!” 

“He answers not,” says Laldomine 
again, “and I—I pity him!” 

Fiammetta 
A traitor moves me not to ruth but wrath! 
Laldomine 
Me too, he has deceived . . . What would you 
have! 
Why look for reason where no reason is! 


Later on, Fiammetta says 
“T would not trust him.” 
and the more subtle Laldomine responds 


“And I would long to dare 
To trust ... that I might trust him more! 
For when I see him not, then I detest— 
And when I see him, then, again, adore !— 
Yes, I am at thy feet again, again!” 
Fiammetta 
The brute! he promised me that he would wed, 
Give me a house as he has given Ginevra:— 
She, the astute, has got both house and gear. 
Would Fiammetta had but loved thee less!” 
Laldomine 
For me, there’s nothing—nothing—I repent! 
Fiammetta (drawing nearer to Neri) 
How grim he is! 
And fettered well—and cannot sin again! 


. .. Dullard!! 
Laldomine 
You have no mercy! 
Fiammetta 


I am a woman—and where love has led 
Now hatred urges. 
(To Neri) 
I offer votive prayer 
That you may never know again 
The light of reason! thus you shall never 
more 
Betray fond women! 
Laldomine 
Alas! you are a viper, Fiammetta! 
Does nothing move you? See how he suffers! 
How his poor eyes are darkened— 
His cheeks aflame! 


and later, when Fiammetta has reached 
the climax of her rage, she exclaims: 


I am too honest not to know I hate! 


Idomine 

Cruel is honesty! 
Fiammetta 
Best that I leave you then! 
(To Neri) 


Yes, yes, I go—and go 

a tearing your eyes! Traitor and knave! 
go! 

This is a somewhat free but quite un- 

chastened translation of part of this act 

and of that part of it in which the two 


ladies are most uncompromising in ex- 
pression, with their former lover and 
with each other. Now, however modern 
opinion may lament Laldomine’s lack of 
proper resentment, or feel that Fiam- 
metta nurses too intolerant a grudge, at 
least they both yield to the restraints of 
a plane of emotion tense but not frenzied. 
In the recent adaptation, these victims 
of seduction look and behave like the 
Furies of a red-light district and “clinch 
and roll over” in an access of hysterical 
and physical abasement, as far from the 
probable as from the limits of an exact- 
ing dramatic taste. Can not an Ameri- 
can audience believe in the verities 
of a grand passion unless they are sus- 
tained by a strangle-hold? And as for 
the tremendous catastrophe of the fourth 
act, so superbly represented, so triumph- 
ant in situation, where, in that unforget- 
able pose of a satisfied, but still appre- 
hensive vengeance, in incomparable grace 
of color and outline, Giannetto stands 
against the curtain waiting the entrance 
of the murderer, why must Neri, to the 
dismay of the sensitive, trail in a bloody 
nightshirt—or did the overexcited Neri 
pick up a pillow-sham or a bureau-cover 
upon which to wipe his weapon? Why, 
rather, should he not bring with him the 
dagger—blood-stained, if you will, but 
still the dagger of the text. Modern 
audiences are too inured to bedroom 
scenes to balk even at pajamas, if 
necessary to the action, and of course 
Gabriello’s blood had to go somewhere, 
but when it was a question of the 
Renaissance and Lorenzo, the grand man- 
ner would seem to be better maintained 
by the blood-stained dagger and the 
flame-colored mantle of the author’s 
choice. 

And again, what is the theological or 
other warrant for that sensational prayer 
offered at the last, by Mr. John Barry- 
more, admirable as it is in grace and 
pictorial effectiveness, but very confus- 
ing to one’s apprehension of Giannetto’s 
religious affiliations? We find no other 
than that of a single exclamation. 

“Nature!” cries Giannetto, in the 
tumult of his curiously contradictory 
impulses, 

Let me weep at least, in order not to know 
The torture of the evil I have wrought. 
And thus, this Hamlet of the Renaissance: 
To slay myself—or not to slay—I do not dare. 


It is not only regret at the defacement 
of a great play—a defacement appar- 
ently uncalled for by any necessity of 
cutting off the superfluous or suppress- 
ing the unintelligible, to bring it within 
the limits of performance—that shadows 
the pleasure in a striking rendering 
lovely to the eyes; it is, likewise, the 
fear that the retort to all criticism will 
be that the public demands the conces- 
sions. A. E. T. 

Hartford, Conn., March 11 
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Book Reviews 
The War—The Last Phase 


Tue Last Four MontHs oF THE War. By 
Major-General Sir F. Maurice. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. | 

Our Greatest Battie. By Frederick Palmer. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


HOEVER wishes to get a clear idea 

of the greatest of battles should 
read both these books together, for they 
supplement each other nicely. General 
Maurice writes military history, con- 
cerns himself only with operations, his 
unit is the army. Mr. Palmer’s unit is 
the American division. He adds to his 
account of operations in the Meuse- 
Argonne an elaborate commentary on 
the entire effort, from the point of view 
of all ranks. 

In its larger aspect the last battle is 
a miraculous feat of recuperation. In 
the late spring of 1918 the Germans had 
driven nearly to Amiens in the west and 
to Chateau-Thierry in the south. The 
Kaiser had prepared his observation 
tower on the Marne to witness the as- 
sault on Paris. In about six weeks after 
the Germans had been checked by our 
2nd and 8rd divisions, on the Marne, 
late in July, they were smashed back to 
approximately their positions of 1914. It 
should be noted that this victory was 
won by those British and French armies 
which had lately been thoroughly 
thrashed. Our American aid in this 
preparatory stage was confined to casual 
reinforcements and to the flattening of 
the salient at St. Mihiel. But our par- 
ticipation had proved that the American 
divisions were highly efficient, and ready 
to be made into corps and armies. It 
was this demonstration that justified in 
the autumn of 1918 that final blow which 
had been timed for the following spring. 
In six weeks from the last days of Sep- 
tember the German armies were thrust 
back fifty miles eastward along the en- 
tire front, their communications were 
cut, their morale deeply impaired, the 
Kaiser had fled, and Germany was a 
republic. 

General Maurice discusses briefly the 
disaster of early 1918. It was due to 
dispersion of the British effort on sev- 
eral fronts, and the illusion of an inex- 
pensive decision in the east. Haig was 
180,000 men short, and driven to the 
desperate course of breaking up two 
cavalry divisions and one hundred 
trained infantry battalions for replace- 
ments. In the face of this, he had to 
take over twenty-eight more miles of 
front. Gough’s Fifth Army, at the 
juncture of the French and British, con- 
sisted of fourteen depleted and battle- 
worn divisions, holding forty-two miles 
of front. It can not be said that they 
yielded. They were overwhelmed by a 
three-to-one superiority consisting of re- 


organized divisions from the Russian 
front. General Gough was in an im- 
possible position, and, as is usual in such 
cases, was made a scapegoat for the 
War Office. 

Their sacrifice and the whole disas- 
trous battle of Flanders were needless. 
There were troops in England, awaiting 
a hypothetical invasion, surplus troops 
also in Palestine. Lloyd George had 
come to the conclusion that only a stale- 
mate was possible in the west, meanwhile 
he would wait for the Americans. We 
may add that if Jellicoe had attacked 
resolutely instead of weakly at Jutland, 
the Germans would have had small fight- 
ing edge for the Friedenssturm of 1918. 

At least the collapse of the British de- 
fense brought about unity of command. 
On April 14 Marshal Foch assumed 
supreme command of the Allied forces. 
The pages which General Maurice de- 
votes to Foch are most instructive. 
Foch, in distinction from the Germans 
who regarded war as a science, con- 
sidered it as an art. Where the Ger- 
mans held to long-prepared and highly 
elaborated plans, he believed in large 
principles and simple plans based on the 
divination of the moment. Thus the 
Germans were constantly wearing them- 
selves out in unlimited offensives which 
were badly timed and articulated. Even 
in the victories of early 1918, they gave 
respites between battles. They lacked 
the sense of occasion and opportunity 
which Foch had in the highest degree. 
Two days after he took command, April 
16, he quietly declared that the Battle 
of Flanders was over, and that Haig 
would need no reinforcements. This was 
a few days before Mount Kemmel fell 
to the Germans—a serene and correct 
estimate made in the face of confusing 
and apparently discouraging facts. 

When Foch got ready to strike, he 
smote relentlessly and without pause. 
“He makes his counter-attack on July 
18, and the second battle of the Marne 
ends with the Germans behind the Aisne 
and the Vesle on August 6. On August 
8 Haig opens the Battle of Amiens, and 
on the twelfth it ends with the Germans 
in their lines about Chaulnes. Mean- 
while, on the ninth, Humbert has already 
begun the battle of Lassigny, which 
comes to an end on the sixteenth, and 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
Mangin is driving the Germans from the 
Aisne heights. As soon as he stops, 
on August 21, begins the battle of 
Bapaume.” It lasted till August 31. Six 
days earlier Horne struck from Arras, 
completing by September 19 the recap- 
ture of Kemmel, and the occupation of 
the Drocourt-Quéant switch. From Sep- 
tember 6, the French advanced rapidly 
on the Somme, and on September 12 and 
13 two American corps cleaned up the 
salient of St. Mihiel. In less than two 
months Foch had launched eight major 


attacks every one of which had suc- 
ceeded, and there had never been time 
between battles to rest or reorganize the 
shattered German divisions. 

From the moment on August 14 when 
Ludendorff advised Berlin to make peace 
the war was won. Their forces had 
shrunk from 207 divisions with 66 in re- 
serve in May to 185, with 19 in re- 
serve in early September. Meanwhile 
the British, who were supposed to be 
crushed, had come back in irresistible 
force, and the fighting mettle of the 
green American divisions had been 
abundantly demonstrated. 

At this point the British war Cabinet 
wished to halt. They feared the Ameri- 
cans were not fully ready. They still 
hoped for an inexpensive decision from 
Saloniki. Even Foch hesitated to ask 
greater sacrifices of the English and was 
willing to wait till the American organ- 
ization should have been perfected. 
Pershing believed his new armies would 
make up in spirit for what they lacked 
in finish and experience. Thus it was 
due to the insight and confidence of Haig 
and Pershing that the push for victory 
was timed not in the spring of 1919 but 
in the autumn of 1918. General Maurice 
finds that the decision, though immedi- 
ately costly in lives, was strategically 
sound and as compared with the alterna- 
tive plan economical in every way. 

We leave the reader to follow the 
essentially simple strategy of the final 
battle in General Maurice’s lucid pages. 
The German line now lay nearly straight 
from Nieuport to Verdun. The task was 
for the English and French to swing 
back a great door while the Americans 
attempted to shatter the hinges in the 
Argonne-Meuse. The English had the 
longest walk, the Americans the tough- 
est mechanical problem. If either failed 
in the mission, the French at the centre 
could have done little. How the two na- 
tions accomplished their task is familiar. 
The climax had its sensational features. 
To see the Americans emerge at Sedan 
must have satisfied the spirit of Lafay- 
ette, while certain units and individuals 
of the “Old Contemptibles” heard the 
command “cease firing,” on November 
11, 1918, in the precise positions on the 
field of Mons from which they had re- 
treated in August, 1914. 

On the much debated point whether 
the armistice was premature General 
Maurice has no doubts. The Germans 
were soundly beaten, and no commander 
was justified in sacrificing further lives. 
In any event the Allied Armies had out- 
run their supply and were incapable of 
a decisive general advance before spring. 
To be sure, an American offensive in 
Lorraine was fully prepared, but it of- 
fered no military advantage comparable 
to the cost. 

General Maurice does not dwell upon 
the unnecessary waste of the early 
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stages of the war, before unity of com- 
mand was attained. Such, however, will 
be the inevitable reflection of every 
reader as he closes this book. Barring 
shakiness in woulds and shoulds, most 
venial in a soldier and a Scot, the book 
is admirably written. The just propor- 
tion between narrative, comment, and 
personalia is preserved. It should re- 
main among the rather few military 
classics. To present a work of this 
importance without an index is un- 
pardonable. 

Mr. Palmer undertakes to give an ac- 
count of the final American operations, 
division by division, and also to convey 
the picturesqueness and color of our en- 
tire overseas effort. In this blending 
process operations come off badly. Every- 
thing is in the book, but it is only a dis- 
ciplined reader who can keep the course 
of events clearly in mind. Comment 
obstructs narrative. The author is 
naturally oppressed by the greatness of 
his theme, and keeps the stylistic pres- 
sure uniformly too high. Indeed, his 
account of administration is more val- 
uable than that of field operations. He 
makes one feel the shock of adjustment. 
The new officers appalled by their novel 
responsibilities and the off chance of 
orders to Blois present an appealing pic- 
ture. One feels the somewhat sinister 
imminence of the Fort Leavenworth men, 
nameless potentates, who, from the gen- 
eral staff or the dreaded Vehmgericht at 
Blois, disposed of the reputations and 
even of the lives of our young crusaders. 
One feels as pathetically the fates of the 
old regulars, shaped all their lives to 
little things, and suddenly faced with the 
dilemma of avowing or concealing in- 
competence. One feels even more the 
grim endurance of men in the ranks 
cynically yet cheerfully observing the 
rise and fall of their temporary princes. 
One senses the ruthless, intelligent will 
of the Commander-in-Chief making the 
human sacrifices required by speed and 
the emergency. One sees the confusion 
emerge into a kind of rough order in- 
spired by an indomitable will to win. 

Here and in the admirable portraits of 
the commanding generals lies Mr. Palm- 
er’s success. He has lived into his mat- 
ter, and whether he describes army cooks 
or air men, “Y. M.” secretaries, or Sal- 
vationers, engineers, or truck drivers, you 
feel that he has campaigned with them 
and understood them. Hence his book 
is indispensable for those who will share 
in imagination the misery, confusion, 
and glory of those great days in France. 
The account of American operations re- 
mains to be written, and it is likely to 
come in its definitive form not from any 
member of the A. E. F. but from some 
calm person in shell glasses who will 
study the orders, reports, and war diaries 
with glacial detachment. Mr. Palmer is 
no monster of this sort. His book 


abounds in heart, perhaps somewhat to 
the detriment of its permanency. 

Mr. Palmer confirms General Maurice’s 
low opinion of the German service of in- 
telligence. On all main issues it was 
wrong. In particular its calculations of 
morale were grotesquely amiss. Even in 
the smaller field they failed to anticipate 
the American offensive in the Meuse- 
Argonne. In this as elsewhere the scien- 
tific conception of warfare undid them. 
Foch, in all the operations, and Pershing, 
whether in generously expending his 
new divisions along the straining line in 
July or in insisting on fighting with his 
half ready armies in the last stage, alike 
showed that quality of artistic imagina- 
tion without which there is no great 
military leader. 


Achievement and Hope 


Tue Century oF Hope: A Sketch of Western 
Progress from 1815 to the Great War. By 
F. S. Marvin. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

T is good to be cheerful—especially 

good, physicians tell us, for the diges- 
tion—and to any victim of dyspepsia 
we heartily recommend this book. Its 
method is clear, its conclusion simple. 
As for method, in a succession of chap- 
ters dealing with the various fields of 
human activity, Mr. Marvin points out 
the great achievements of the nineteenth 
century, culminating in these glorious 
years of the twentieth. In government 
he shows the steady advance of democ- 
racy, nourished on the principles of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity announced 
by the French Revolution. Education 
has been deepened and broadened (as 
every teacher knows). Science has 
slowly become more certain of herself, 
and with her development has blessed the 
world with a succession of miraculous in- 
ventions which have made existence 
easier and larger for all men. Literature 
has kept pace with the expansion and 
purification of practical life, enriching 
the age with such prodigies of the 
imagination as Victor Hugo, to name 
only one of the stars of the galaxy. In 
his heart man has been growing more 
religious year by year, or at least has 
been growing religious in a better sense 
of the word. 

We condense necessarily; those who 
desire the full breath of flattery must 
read the book—they will feel themselves 
mighty tall fellows. This is not said 
in irony. Granted that some of Mr. 
Marvin’s statements are questionable, 
and some of his judgments a bit queer 
(e. g., that Carlyle “was the strongest 
influence towards Socialism, in the wide 
sense of the word, among English writers 
of the nineteenth century’’), nevertheless, 
the details of genuine progress here 
heaped together make an imposing array. 
So much for the method of the book. 

When we come to consider Mr. 


Marvin’s conclusion we are not so sure, 
What that conclusion is may be guessed 
from the title of the book. Much as has 
been accomplished, still all is but prep- 
aration: “Come grow young with me, 
The best is yet to be.” Or, to quote Mr, 
Marvin instead of perverting Brown- 
ing: “In the world a wider conscious- 
ness, though nascent, has still to come. 
That we believe in its coming, even in 
the midst of the greatest war, is of all 
symptoms the most striking of an Age 
of Hope.” Now we— the reviewer of 
this book, not Mr. Marvin’s world- 
we—make no prophecy regarding the 
future. Of the sweetness of hope we 
have knowledge: 

Truth justifies herself, and as she dwells 


With Hope, who would not follow where she 
leads? 


But there is still that “unconcerning 
thing,” the matter of fact. Is this really 
an age of hope? Somehow an acquaint- 
ance with the radical press as well as 
the conservative leaves one, against one’s 
will, with an impression that these days 
of ours are not so hopeful as they ought 
to be. The paradox is even a vexation. 
Why, after a period of such stupendous 
achievement is there so little lightheart- 
edness, so little spontaneous hope among 
men? The discouragement, such as it 
is, does not seem to be a result of the 
war itself; though it may have arisen 
from a sudden return to _ reflection 
brought about by the shattering of illu- 
sions begotten during the war. 

Mr. Marvin offers no answer to such 
a question—naturally, since he feels no 
discouragement. But perhaps the sug- 
gestion of an answer might be wrung 
from him despite his cheerfulness. One 
observes, for instance, that social prog- 
ress seems to be identified by Mr. Mar- 
vin with socialistic progress, and that 
for him Karl Marx is the man who “saw 
things whole.” Is it possible that an 
age of accomplishment has not ended in 
an age of hope—speaking always of the 
present mood, not of things far off— 
just because it has been suffering from 
this confusion all the while? Again, 
one observes that in the evolution of 
religion, as Mr. Marvin sees it, “the 
growth of scientific thought and the in- 
creasing hold of practical activities must 
take first place.” He is emphatic about 
this: 

It remains, however, prefoundly true—the 
most important fact in our whole discussion— 
that the spiritual forces, of which we may trace 
the workings in the same period, are the 
supreme factors, both in building the individual 
soul and in giving a common soul to all hu- 
manity. This common spirit is best exhibited, 
and most powerfully enlarged, in the two chan- 


nels of the growth of science and the applica- 
tion of science. 


Science is well, very well, and practi- 
cal activities are well; but is it possible 
that an age of enlightenment has not 
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ended in an age of hope just because it 
has too often failed to distinguish be- 
tween the spirit of science and the 
spirituality of religion? We ask these 
questions without attempting to answer 
them. 


Conrad the Great 


Tue Rescve: A Romance of the Shallows. 
By Joseph Conrad. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 

E who have had a sense of groping 
for the old magic amongst the later 
tales of Joseph Conrad may find it in 
this book. Here are the salt and spicy 
atmosphere, the haunted beauty, the 
strangely woven texture, with its pat- 
tern revealed as if casually by gleams 
and cross-lights so that only when the 
web is completed do we really perceive 
its pattern. And here is the spirit, not 
simply the body or dress, of adventure 
and romance. It is all, to be sure, as far 
as possible from the reality of facts, an 
elaborate invention. But it is an in- 
vention in the older sense—the discovery 
of a scene and an action which might 
have been, might be at any time, in the 
world of creative dreaming which em- 
bodies the inward nature of man. 

“The shallow sea that foams and mur- 
murs on the shores of the thousand 
islands, big and little, which make up the 
Malay Archipelago, has been for cen- 
turies the scene of adventurous under- 
takings”: with this quiet gesture the en- 
chanter begins the weaving of his spell. 
A Chaucerian motto in the title-page has 
already warned us frankly that we are 
to give not sober belief but a willing 
temper to the imaginative enterprise in 
hand: 

For wende I never, by possibilitee, 

That swich a monstre or merveille mighte be! 
This is the older Conradian world of 
“Nostromo” and “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” of exotic seas and far-flung 
shores and strange yet not contemptible 
peoples among whom the white man 
moves, here and there, either feebly as 
one who has succumbed to the enervat- 
ing lure of the tropics, or triumphantly 
as the exemplar of the British seaman’s 
code: duty, loyalty, endurance, honor. 
Triumphantly as exemplar, but never 
happily as individual; since in Conrad’s 
melancholy Slavic eyes to be good (that 
is, faithful, steadfast, a gentleman) is 
not more certainly to “acquire merit” 
than to be unhappy. This also 
is the eloquent Conrad of old time, with 
the golden and at times voluptuous voice, 
not British, nor Polish, nor French, but 
trebly nourished and enriched for our 
enchantment. At the very least, what 
melody, what imagery! 

“On the unruffled surface of the straits 
the brig floated tranquil and upright as 
if bolted solidly, keel to keel, with its 
own image reflected in the unframed and 


immense mirror of the sea. To the south 
and east the double islands watched 
silently the double ship that seemed fixed 
among them forever, a hopeless captive 
of the calm, a helpless prisoner of the 
shallow sea.” 

But linked and blended with the verbal 
and emotional splendor of the earlier 
romances are the sharper ironic vision 
and, at times, the more restrained man- 
ner of the later Conrad. An announce- 
ment by the American publisher explains 
this oddly composite effect. ‘““‘The Rescue” 
was begun twenty years ago (the period 
of “Lord Jim”), partly written at that 
time, and then laid aside, not to be com- 
pleted till this year. It interprets an 
early episode in the life of Captain Tom 
Lingard, who figures in Conrad’s first 
two novels, “Almayer’s Folly” and “An 
Outcast of the Islands.” His strong, 
primitive virtue finds in youth escape 
from the crooked bonds of “civilized” life 
and a field of exultant activity in the 
Malayan seas. There he becomes “King 
Tom,” a rough paladin of honorable ad- 
venture. Chance or fate leads him to 
become the savior and champion of a 
Malayan prince and princess, robbed of 
their island kingdom. They are a pair 
worthy of devotion; but only King Tom 
would have made them a dominant ob- 
ligation. On the eve of its discharge, 
when time is ripe for the decisive blow 
against the usurpers, Fate takes a hand. 
A yacht full of sophisticated Europeans 
is stranded in the very mouth of his ad- 
venture. His first impulse is to get rid 
of them anyhow, to let them be wiped 
out by the Malayans; by any means to 
have them out of his way; for he can 
see nothing but his sworn duty to his 
protegés. But of course this will not 
do. A new set of obligations to men of 
his race, and especially to the woman 
among them, force themselves upon him. 
Thenceforth he must struggle and be 
torn between friendship, and honor, and 
love; and on every side in this supreme 
crisis his boasted luck forsakes him. His 
passion for the woman, his love for his 
ship, his faith in the old human derelict 
he has set afloat once more, all work 
against the fulfillment of his sworn re- 
solve. The end is failure, the end of his 
love, the destruction of his noble young 
pair, the ruin, as he feels it, of his honor. 
The closing scene in which he wordlessly 
renounces the woman who has set his 
safety before that honor, and sets the 
Lightning’s course towards no port, but 
simply away from that of the yacht 
which bears the symbol of his defeat, 
stops short of tragedy only as it leaves 
us feeling that the hero who has escaped 
the final defeat will live to fight again, 
with however sad heart, and under a flag, 
however dimmed and torn. 

A story of sombre magic, enforcing 
once again the old Conradian struggle 
between on the one hand the apparent 


chances of incident and complications of 
circumstance summed up in the word 
Fate, and on the other, the primary valor 
and fidelity of the human soul. In this 
conflict Conrad beholds humanity losing 
and losing again; yet not quite to the 
point of despair, so long as the worship 
of valor and fidelity endure. Conrad’s 
skepticism, deepen and broaden though 
it may as the years go by, may, rightly 
marching under this double standard, be 
of more inspiration to his kind than the 
chameleon banners of the all-believers. 
These, at all events, are “Anglo-Saxon” 
virtues in which the romancer discerns, 
as it were, a last hope for the world; 
and if that hope seems dim, we may 
comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
after all the fellow is only a Slav! 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Winwood Reade 


Tue Martyrpom oF MAn. By Winwood Reade. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

MONG those books which have led a 

subterranean existence and yet have 
managed to live and even flourish with- 
out the sunshine of popularity or the 
oxygen of public discussion, Winwood 
Reade’s “Martyrdom of Man” furnishes 
a curious example. Ignored by critical 
opinion at the time of its publication, 
unmentioned in most histories of litera- 
ture, it has, nevertheless, continued to 
live on and go through many reissues. 
Radical journals frequently quote it 
(though Reade was politically a conserva- 
tive or, at most, a Whig), industrious 
compilers of lists of books which have 
influenced them not seldom include it, 
and lovers of the bypaths of thought 
and of the curios of literature, like Mr. 
Philip Hale, still honor it with an occa- 
sional reference. The anomaly is worth 
a brief investigation. 

Winwood Reade was a self-reliant, self- 
willed man, reminding one in his eccen- 
tricity and stubbornness of his uncle, 
the famous novelist, Charles Reade. His 
first ambition was to be a writer, but, 
upon the failure of his abortive novels, 
he decided rather impulsively to become 
an African explorer and succeeded so 
well in his enterprises that he was able 
to boast: “Henceforth no man can say 
that I am only a writer; for I have proved 
myself a man of action as well as a man 
of thought.” 

But it was as a writer after all that 
Winwood Reade was destined to keep his 
name alive. While his work in Africa 
is now all but forgotten, his sombre, but 
stimulating, “Martyrdom of Man” con- 
tinues its semi-clandestine existence. 
The book was published in 1872. Its 
author’s first intention was to write on 
the part which Africa had played in the 
world’s story. But the conception grew 
under his hands until it became a full- 
fledged philosophy of history. His guid- 
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ing principle of explanation is given in 
the last pages of the book: “I give to 
universal history a strange but true title 
—The Martyrdom of Man. In each gen- 
eration the human race has been tor- 
tured that their children might profit by 
their woes.” The successive stages in 
this painful upward struggle he desig- 
nates as war, religion, liberty, and intel- 
lect, and to each of them he devotes a 
section of his book. But another stage 
is yet to be traversed: we must in the 
interests of right thinking rid ourselves 
forever of anthropomorphic religion. 
For Winwood Reade was a thorough- 
paced rationalist, believing, like Buckle, 
that progress lies through the clarifica- 
tion of the intellect. 

It was mainly owing to Reade’s attack 
on Christianity that his book was passed 
over in disdainful silence by so many. 
He speaks like a dogmatic atheist when 
he sums up his attitude in these words: 
“Supernatural Christianity is false. God- 
worship is idolatry. Prayer is useless. 
The soul is not immortal. There are no 
rewards and no punishments in a future 
state.” At other times his tone is that 
of the agnosticism current in his day: 
man will never be “nearer than he is at 
present to the First Cause, the Inscruta- 
ble Mystery, the God’; the “Supreme 
Power is not a Mind, but something 
higher than a Mind; not a Being, but some- 
thing higher than a Being; something for 
which we have no words; something for 
which we have no ideas.” Reade does 
not hesitate to call Jesus a dervish; he 
suggests that he was, like other prophets, 
uncouth in appearance and uncleanly in 
garb; he regards him as simpleminded 
and subject to hallucinations; he thinks 
that he did not move consistently on the 
highest moral plane, since he appealed 
to the self-interest of his hearers and 
displayed in his words the spirit of a 
persecutor. The God-worship which 
Jesus taught must be classed with those 
provisional expedients—famine, war, slav- 
ery, inequalities of conditions—which 
nature employs for the development of 
man and which she throws aside when 
they have served her turn. 

But though Reade regards the past 
life of the human race as one long 
tragedy, he is unquenchably optimistic 
about the future. “Our religion, there- 
fore, is Virtue, our Hope is placed in 
the happiness of our posterity, our 
Faith is the Perfectibility of Man.” If 
he seems to echo the eighteenth century 
in those words, on the other hand, he 
sounds very like Mr. Bernard Shaw 
when he says: “All men indeed can not 
be poets, inventors or philanthropists; 
but all men can join in that gigantic and 
God-like work, the progress of creation.” 
The seductiveness of his work for so 
many readers comes, one may conjecture, 
largely from the combined appeal which 
he makes to our grim sense of the 


tragedy of the past and to our innate 
hopefulness for the future. His facile 
generalizations, which give the experts 
pause, have a potent attraction for the 
lay reader. Greek and Roman culture 
is seen, not as the very, fount and origin 
of all civilization, but as a mere episode 
in the cause of universal history. Every- 
thing is made simple and clear with a 
few bold strokes, and the multiplicity of 
the trees never obscures the woods. The 
lively style is an added stimulus to the 
reader, for the author possessed an un- 
deniable talent for direct and forcible 
statement. When he becomes enthusi- 
astic in his narrative he can revivify the 
past as tellingly as Macaulay, whom he 
resembles also in the crispness of his 
sentences. All of which may help explain 
why “The Martyrdom of Man” has now 
reached its twenty-first edition. 
W. K. STEWART 


From Couperin to Debussy 


Frencu Music or To-Day. By G. Jean-Aubry. 
eee Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
oO. 

T is the fashion at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and in other places, to 
belittle the importance of French music. 
But it is none the less admitted by musi- 
cians of high rank and standing that 
the most notable advances made in music 
since the death of Wagner have oc- 
curred, not as some seem to think, in 

Germany, but in France and Russia. 

When the Metropolitan, some fifteen 
years ago, denied that there were French 
operas worth performing here, Mr. Ham- 
merstein (the manager of the Manhat- 
tan) proved the absurdity of the con- 
tention. What Mr. Hammerstein began 
has been continued by the management 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and, 
rather grudgingly, by the Metropolitan 
management. Yet even now we have 
hardly an idea of the wide range and 
varied interest of French opera. 

In the concert room, again, within the 
past ten years, Mr. Damrosch, Mr. 
Stransky, and some others have proved 
the value of French modern music. 
They have allowed us opportunities of 
enjoying the symphonic works of masters 
like Debussy, Dukas, Florent Schmett, 
and d’Indy, to say nothing of the Belgian, 
César Franck, who, to a great extent, 
was the inspiration of his French suc- 
cessors. 

But there are still vast treasures wait- 
ing for explorers in French music, not 
only in the scores of modern masters, 
but also in the achievements of their 
forerunners. Before Gluck, the Aus- 
trian, gave us “Orfeo ed Euridice,” 
Rameau had written operas of impres- 
sive dignity. His “Indes Galantes,” his 
“Hippolyte et Aricie,” had established 
him in France. His “Castor et Pollux” 
(which was revived in Paris recently) 


was in its day perhaps the most popular 
of all then current operas. 

Before Rameau, the amazing Couperin 
family (all organists and writers for 
the harpsichord and clavecin, in turn) 
had really founded the French school 
which later on sought full expression 
in so many ways. To the Couperins, and 
more particularly to the second Francois 
Couperin, known as “le Grand,” we owe 
a whole musical literature, including 
songs of rare beauty, lovely and enchant- 
ing works for clavecin, simple yet often 
wonderful organ music. The style of 
Couperin, to us, may seem archaic. But 
to musicians of his time it was as modern 
as Debussy’s is to ours. It was dis- 
tinguished by melodic grace and clear- 
ness. Without the resources of the mod- 
ern orchestra—and in most cases for a 
single instrument—the “great” Couperin 
produced small, delicate masterpieces. 
Not “Tristans” or ‘“Messiahs,” to be 
sure, but very precious; for they were 
pioneer examples of an art which was 
destined to take shape at last in the opéra- 


_ comiques of Grétry, Hérold, Boiéldieu 


and Auber; in the operas and lyric 
dramas of Rameau, Massenet, and Cha- 
brier; in the tone-poems, songs, and 
ballets of Ravel, and Gabriel Fauré, and 
Debussy. 

It may seem fanciful to link some of 
the modernists just named with Fran- 
cois Couperin. Yet, from the essays of 
Jean-Aubry, collected and translated into 
English by Edwin Evans, which make 
up the volume whose title stands at 
the head of this review, it appears quite 
plainly that in considerable measure, 
Francois Couperin inspired some of the 
most complex works of Claude Debussy. 
The Russians, and especially Moussorg- 
sky, no doubt also largely influenced 
Debussy in his “Pelléas.” And so did 
Wagner. But, in his piano pieces and 
his exquisite songs, one sees the influence 
of Couperin and Rameau. Mr. Jean- 
Aubry tells us, in an essay on Debussy, 
that the creator of “La Mer” and “Pel- 
léas” was once an interested listener at 
the revivals by the St. Gervais singers 
of the older French composers who pre- 
ceded Couperin. The very title of his 
“Hommage a Rameau” is an avowal of 
the debt he owed that master. 

The truth is that, for something like 
five centuries, there has been a French 
tradition in the art of music. Couperin 
and Rameau clung to that tradition. 
Hérold and Grétry and a dozen more 
were true to it. While Fauré and Mas- 
senet, in different ways, helped to per- 
petuate it. 

To quote a passage from Mr. Jean- 
Aubry’s “The French Foundations of 
Present Day Keyboard Music,” the char- 
acteristics of Rameau were the “plas- 
ticity of his rhythms, a sense of orderly 
life, delicacy and care in maintaining 
the balance of expression.” Like Coup- 
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erin before him, and most later French 
composers, his aim was to attain a musi- 
cal maximum of expression with a mini- 
mum of effort. As the author of “French 
Music of To-day” with no little justice 
says, the chief features of French music 
bear a remarkable correspondence with 
those of the French mind and tempera- 
ment. 

“First, clearness. Not the external 
clearness of works which are devoid of 
thought, like some Italian compositions, 
but the clearness of the mind that has 
reflected, and that puts forth in good 
order the results of its mediation.” 
Next, “the avoidance of all that is re- 
dundant; knowledge, without the desire 
to display it; a horror of pedantry; a 
taste for pleasantry and for wit.” 

The French composers of all periods 
have intuitively shrunk from the Ger- 
man way of mixing up music with meta- 
physics, philosophy, and literary theories. 
In the present century they seek variety 
of expression, atmosphere, picturesque- 
ness, rhythmic beauty. They are sensu- 
ous, and on occasion sentimental, viva- 
cious, sweet or ironic, very delicate. They 
have subtility to a fault, and grace, 
and piquancy. But above all they have 
charm, charm, charm. 

They could not, if they would, have 
Wagner’s power, or the sensational ex- 
travagance of Richard Strauss. Their art 
is light and fine, discreet, alert, and rarely 
vulgar. And, as Mr. Jean-Aubry gleefully 
reminds us in his opening essay, Romain 
Rolland, after attending a musical festi- 
val in Alsace-Lorraine some fifteen years 
ago, declared that “French art was 
: taking the place of German art.” 
In Germany, since Wagner’s day, there 
has been a tendency to confound gran- 
deur in music with immensity, to prefer 
quantity in instrumentation to quality, 
volume of sound to eloquence. 

In the great temple of the art divine 
there is room for many schools. It is 
mere snobbery to proclaim that we must 
always thirst for Wagner, Bach, and 
Beethoven. All who have hearts and ears 
respect and love those giants. But why 
should they not also love Debussy, 
Rameau, d’Indy, Berlioz, Couperin, Bizet, 
Hérold, and Charpentier? 

The French composers of our time may 
not have touched the heights. Yet they 
have far outdone their rivals in their 
own fields. Only Strauss compares (per- 
haps favorably) with them in ingenuity. 
None equal them in variety or—though 
that does not mean much, of course— 
in art—in zeal and industry. If the 
Germans and Italians have traditions, 
which go back to Father Bach, the 
French have theirs, to which they cling 
devotedly. And, while the glory of the 
German school seems to be fading, the 
future of French music is aglow with 
hope. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


The Run of the Shelves 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 

LETTERS OF TRAVEL. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday. 

Letters from America and other 
lands in 1892; from Canada in 
1907; from Egypt and the East in 
1913. 


ALL AND Sunpry. By E. T. Raymond, 
author of “Uncensored Celebrities.” 
Holt. 

Witty and ironical little essays 
about Foch, Kipling, the Prince of 
Wales, Conan Doyle, President Wil- 
son, Chesterton, and others. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PEAcE. By Colonel 
S. C. Vestal. Putnam. 

Too extensive for casual reading; 
a careful research by a military 
writer into the causes that have in- 
terrupted peace, how wars have 
been and may be prevented. The 
writer thinks that peace is too 
precious to be sought in vague 
optimism, too difficult of attain- 
ment to be won by pretty phrase- 
making. 


Tue Port or New York. By Thomas 
. Rush, Surveyor of the Port. 
Doubleday. 
The romance of the past and the 
business of to-day in New York 
Harbor. 











S journalist, critic, and novelist, ex- 

Premier Clemenceau has had much to 
say about the Jews. He shows the spe- 
cialist’s knowledge of their habitats and 
habits from America to Asia, and though 
his presentation of them is never flatter- 
ing, the same may be said of his estimate 
of every other sect or class of humanity 
concerning which he has emitted his 
caustic dicta. His “Au Pied du Sinai” 
(Paris: Georges Cres), though it bears 
the imprint of this year, is composed of 
stories and sketches of which all, or the 
majority, were evidently written long 
ago. In one of these he speaks of hav- 
ing reached the age of fifty some three 
years before, and as M. Clemenceau was 
born in 1841, this bit of work thus ap- 
pears to date back at least a quarter of 
a century. The new book is only a 
belated fellow to the two or three simi- 
lar volumes which he published a genera- 
tion ago. But the Tiger always writes 
well, though always severely, and there 
is both profit and amusement in the new 
arrival. The conclusion is keen and just, 
though perhaps pitched a little high for 
American readers, who do not think of 


Semitism as a serious menace. “Reform 
the Christians who are still masters of 
the world, and it will not be necessary to 
exterminate the Jews ... ” 

There is sombre power in the sketch 
of Baron Moses of Goldschlammbach, 
who went mad with grief because men 
hated him for gold-grabbing, an instinc- 
tive process which he could no more re- 
strain than a bird can help singing, and 
who wandered the streets begging, 
promising himself that he would give 
his millions for the feeding of the hun- 
gry if one charitable passer-by would 
drop a copper into his wretched out- 
stretched hand. There is still more in 
the rancor of the poor Galician Jew tailor 
who is forced into the army by the 
trickery of his wealthy co-religionists, 
and who comes home to reap a terrible 
vengeance. There is droll and almost 
cheerful humor in the tribute to the en- 
terprising son of Jacob who sold the 
Tiger a two-dollar pair of spectacles for 
ten dollars, and there is a grotesque 
abandon, which is not without precedent 
in the earlier books, in the irreverent 
anecdote of the old Israelite whose en- 
joyment of Paradise was spoiled by the 
apostasy of his son. The Tiger’s Ameri- 
can admirers who read French will be 
interested in this whimsical setting forth 
of certain of his vigorous opinions. 


Gossip has been saying for some time 
that M. Clemenceau was on the point of 
writing his memoirs. But now that he 
has returned to Paris from his Egyptian 
tour and can speak for himself, we learn 
from a private and most reliable source 
“qu’il n’est pas dans ses intentions 
actuelles d’écrire.” 


The “Open Vision” by Dr. Horatio W. 
Dresser (Thomas Y. Crowell Company) 
is a book about relations with the dead. 
It is also a book about the life of God 
in the human spirit. Its art lies in the 
combination of these elements. The oc- 
cupancy of the human soul by the divine 
spirit is the highest conception of the 
highest religions, a conception that may 
almost be said to attain the grandeur of 
the superhuman without falling into the 
cheapness of the miraculous. Spiritism 
rests on a far lower plane. Communica- 
tion with the dead merely as the dead 
is neither high nor low; it is neutral 
with the same neutrality that attaches 
to communication with the living. But 
historically the instrumentalities, human 
and mechanical, which have furthered 
the alleged communication have been 
sordid. Dr. Dresser’s object is to clear 
spiritism of its dross, and to raise it to 
a level where it can act on equal terms 
and in close conjunction with the life in 
God. Accordingly, he throws away the 
mediums, and what we may call for 
brevity the media. He has no interest in 
tables, no faith in experiments. In his 
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scheme for exchanges between the two 
worlds, spirit is to act upon spirit with- 
out the intervention of a medium, and 
mind is to influence mind without the 
intervention of the senses. 

If these are tactics, they are admirable 
tactics. In robbing spiritism of half the 
charms which make it interesting to its 
disciples, they strip it of half the ob- 
jections which alienate and irritate its 
opponents. The question is whether the 
shift of base is possible. To the vast 
majority of seekers the agency of me- 
diums seems more effectual than their 
personal efforts in producing a sense, 
authentic or illusory, of communication 
with departed spirits. Moreover, disen- 
chantments await the reader who pauses 
over the examples of mystic intimations 
supplied by Dr. Dresser from the store- 
house of his personal experience. He is 
informed of the perilous nearness of a 
train, of the whereabouts of a missing 
diamond. It is strange that a divine 
being who prefers the uniformity of his 
operations to the safety of Pompeii, San 
Francisco, or Messina, should think the 
life of Dr. Dresser or the recovery of a 
lost jewel a sufficient reason for a breach 
in that routine. Dr. Dresser’s reasoning 
is systematic, but not powerful, his piety 
refined but not robust; his style expands 
discreetly in the calm of a featureless 
level. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton and Mrs. Stan- 
ton-Blatch are finishing for Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers a biography on 
which they have been engaged for some 
years—that of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
who died in 1902, leaving a mass of 
documents, letters, and notes bearing on 
the reform movements which charac- 
terized the middle of the last century. 
This work will be especially interesting 
for the light which it throws on the 
whole woman suffrage struggle, for Mrs. 
Stanton was first in America to make the 
formal and public demand for “the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of women,” as the 
phrase went in 1848. The history of 
the long effort, now on the verge of ac- 
complishment, for the securing of woman 
suffrage by Federal amendment, is given 
here in a manner in which it has never 
been presented before. ; 


Mr. George Middleton has published 
six new one-act plays under the title 
“Masks” (Holt). That Mr. Middleton 
is somebody anybody can perceive. The 
paper jacket, always so affectionate to 
its own contents, does not strain the 
truth when it praises the dexterity, the 
frugality, of his unbending and imperi- 
ous technique. His art is akin to mathe- 
matics. Apart from the soundness of 
the fabric, his strength lies largely in 
the hardness, the firmness, the insistence 
of the individual stroke. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Middleton, this hardness strikes 
inward, and the virtue of the technician 


becomes the limitation and incumbrance 
of the man. In his plays, every sen- 
tence, every phrase, works, but it works 
under a kind of duress, and the best 
service is not obtainable from characters 
and situations in a state of helotage. 
Donne’s famous line, “A bracelet of 
bright hair about the bone,” might sug- 
gest the glittering surface and hard core 
of every one of the half-dozen plays in 
“Masks.” 

In “Masks” itself, where Mr. Middle- 
ton brings into his own play two imag- 
inary characters from his hero’s play, 
he hardens and cheapens these spectra 
to the injury of a really good conception. 
In the “House,” he attempts sentiment, 
and, adroit as he is, gets no closer to 
real feeling than celluloid gets to ivory. 
“Jim’s Beast” has a novel and happy 
setting in a museum of palaeontology, 
but, when the husband reclaims the 
faltering wife by contrasting her for- 
getfulness of her children with the 
maternal tenderness of the fossil bronto- 
saurus, Mr. Middleton lets us see that 
human beings for him are very close to 
petrifactions. The “Reason,” the sixth 
play, is strong and vile. As drama it is 
excellent, but there are a few excep- 
tional infamies in life the recital of 
which amounts to collusion. Such is Tom 
Sabine’s conduct in this play. 


“The attempt to escape from an enemy 
country,” says Mr. Eric A. Keith in “My 
Escape from Germany” (Century Co.), 
“viewed as a sport, though its devotees 
are naturally few and hope to become 
fewer, has a technique of its own.” Mr. 
Keith ought to know. He got away three 
times; the first time he was taken by a 
ruse after he had crossed the border 
without knowing it; the second try did 
not take him so far; the third was suc- 
cessful. He is not even a novice at writ- 
ing of his experience, since before the 
peace he published an account veiled as 
to many details for the protection of 
those he left behind. He is a Briton and 
a sportsman. His preface discusses the 
technique of the game, equipment and 
the like, as if it were like climbing the 
Matterhorn; a matter of life and death, 
but not of business. Temperament or 
schooling enabled him to keep cool 
throughout the prolonged emergency of 
his three attempts; the habit made his 
attempt successful, but it does not make 
for the success of the book except as a 
convincing document, for it leaves the 
tone unemotional, and dulls effects which 
might legitimately show more color. For 
this the author’s prison life would amply 
account, and perhaps it is hardly fair 
to mention it, since the book has thrill 
enough in its mere situation to satisfy 
any ordinary reader, so much, in fact, 
that it is hard to comment on it except 
in terms of the art of fiction. “The 
Spy” of Cooper stands as the archetype 


of situation for sustained thrill, for from 
the nature of his mission the hero is in 
danger at every turn of his devious way. 
His success is to make his friends think 
him a foe that his foes may believe him 
a friend; his friends may shoot him if 
he succeeds, and his foes will surely do 
so if he fails. Second only to this situa- 
tion is that of the escaping prisoner in 
an enemy country. A moment’s peace 
is not so much as a breathing space, for 
you never know till it is over that it is 
anything more than a deceptive calm. 
Not even the assurance of the title that 
the end shall crown the work can rob any 
page of its ticklish suspense. You read 
it in ravenous haste, draw a breath, and 
go back over the details. Then you lay 
it aside and think of the flight through 
the heather in “Kidnapped,” Gerard’s 
escape from the tower in “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” the prison delivery in 
“St. Ives,” and you ponder on the mys- 
terious nature of the true romance. 


“Text criticism” has done much for 
modern scholarship, but the security of 
its results must evidently rest upon the 
most scrupulous care in its processes. 
To base some revolutionary thesis as to 
authorship or date of a certain text upon 
the presence in it of a certain number 
of specific peculiarities, and then to have 
some more accurate observer prove that 
your figures are radically wrong, and 
thus that your thesis is bereft of the 
very basis on which you chose to set it, 
is disconcerting, to say the least. This 
is just what an American Homeric 
scholar, Professor John A. Scott, of 
Northwestern University, has been do- 
ing with the text critics who have been 
seeking, since the days of Friedrich 
August Wolf, to disprove the unity of 
the Homeric poems, on the ground of 
irreconcilable differences in their vari- 
ous parts. While it might be unsafe to 
say that he has finally put the separatist 
theory out of court, there can be no rea- 
sonable denial that he has made wreck 
of the great mass of alleged textual dis- 
crepancies upon which the denial of unity 
has been so confidently based, and that 
he has left little ground for claim to 
authoritative scholarship to a good many 
who have busied themselves in accumu- 
lating such “discrepancies.” In the 
March number of the Classical Journal, 
Professor Scott tells in a very interest- 
ing way how years of study of the 
Homeric text have brought him over 
from his early acceptance of the destruc- 
tive theory to a firm belief that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are the work of one great 
poetic genius, Homer, and that we have 
them essentially as he left them, with- 
out expansion, contraction, or expurga- 
tion. “Schliemann defied the authority 
of higher criticism and found Troy; the 
scholars of to-day are again defying that 
authority and are finding Homer.” 
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Drama 


Barrie, Galsworthy, and 
Others 


N my last letter I complained of the 

dearth of plays worth writing about; 
to-day I have more material than I know 
what to do with. In the last few weeks 
we have had a sudden rise in the quality 
of the work presented, synchronizing 
with a rather less sudden fall in the 
popularity of the theatre as a whole. I 
do not think that there is any relation 
of cause and effect between these phe- 
nomena. It was pure chance that led 
Mr. Galsworthy and Sir James Barrie 
to break their long silence on two con- 
secutive evenings; and the slump in re- 
ceipts, far from resulting from this 
rise in literary values, had set in weeks, 
if not months, before it. The truth sim- 
ply is that the war fever which kept the 
theatres full whatever rubbish they pre- 
sented, if only it was rubbishy enough, 
has at last subsided, and that its sub- 
sidence has encouraged serious play- 
wrights to creep out of their shells. 
Perhaps they may suffer temporarily 
from the general cooling-off of the public 
craze for the theatre; but the ultimate 
effect of the slackening of an unhealthy 
and uncritical craving for “shows” of 
every class can not but be good in the 
main. If this state of things continues, 
the demand for theatres will decline, 
rents will fall to a reasonable level, and 
good plays will no longer have to be taken 
off merely because they do not absolutely 
fill the house every night in the week. 

Sir James Barrie’s ‘Mary Rose” is not 
a play which gives me, personally, very 
much pleasure. When we wander beyond 
the confines of reality, I think it should 
be in search either of sheer delightful- 
ness (as in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’), or of some symbolic or phan- 
tasmagoric message (as in “Faust” or 
“Peer Gynt”). Now there are many de- 
lightful details in “Mary Rose,” but its 
fable is in essence profoundly pessimistic, 
with a pessimism which is not serious, 
but, so to speak, capricious. If Sir 
James Barrie really meant to tell us that 
life was at the mercy of occult malevo- 
lences, such as those which shape the 
destiny of his heroine, I should hear him 
with respect, if not with agreement. 
But I do not think he means the only 
message which can rationally be ex- 
tracted from his story. He tells it sim- 
ply to give us pleasure of a pathetic, 
a semi-tragic, order; and somehow or 
other I can not take pleasure in such a 
fantasy. If people in general like to 


exercise their imagination on these lines, 
then Sir James is right and I am wrong; 
for there is certainly nothing unworthy 
or unbeautiful about the play. 

What we are asked to conceive is 


this: An ordinary couple of well-to-do 
English people, resident in Sussex, and 
differing from their neighbors only in 
a little extra amiability, go to the Heb- 
rides one summer with their thirteen- 
year-old daughter, Mary Rose. The 
father, an enthusiastic fisherman, is in 
the habit of taking the girl to an islet, 
only a stone’s throw from the coast; and 
one day, while his back is turned for 
a moment, she vanishes away. After 
searching every possible nook and cranny 
of the islet, the heartbroken parents 
naturally give her up for lost; but be- 
hold! after a month, she turns up again 
on the very spot where she disappeared, 
and without the smallest knowledge that 
anything unusual has happened to her. 
Then she grows up into a marriageable 
maiden, rather child-like for her years, 
but otherwise apparently normal. The 
uncanny incident in her past has been 
sedulously concealed from her; but when 
a young naval officer proposes for her 
hand, her parents quite honorably tell 
him the story. With the intrepidity of 
his caste, he marries her, and they have 
a son; and then, carrying intrepidity to 
the point of foolhardiness, he must needs 
take her to the Hebrides, and picnic on 
the mystic islet. He turns his back for 
a moment, to stamp out the fire they have 
lit, when suddenly a burst of wild music 
is heard (inaudible to the lieutenant) 
and Mary Rose walks off as if in a state 
of somnambulism, and is lost to mortal 
ken. This time her eclipse lasts for 
twenty-five years, at the end of which 
she returns to her Sussex home, as young 
as ever, and very much pained to find her 
parents quite old and her husband mid- 
dle-aged. Her son she does not find, for 
the young scapegrace has run away from 
home and gone to Australia. Apparently 
—for details are denied us—she dies of 
chronic anachronism, a distressing, but 
fortunately rare, disease. But her woe- 
ful weird pursues her beyond the grave. 
She disappears only too easily in life, 
but she can not disappear in death. Her 
ghost haunts the Sussex manor-house, 
sadly depreciating its value; until at last 
her runaway son arrives, in the person 
of an Australian soldier. Then one 
would have thought that her perturbed 
spirit might have found rest; but Sir 
James Barrie will have nothing to do 
with such facile optimism. She is as 
incurably anachronistic in the spirit as 
in the flesh, and declines to recognize 
her child in this strapping Anzac. What 
occurs at the very end is not quite clear, 
but I hope, and almost venture to believe, 
that she permanently disappears into the 
Celtic Twilight from which she originally 
emerged. But how she came to be born 
of ordinary English parents in the 
County of the South Saxons remains a 
harassing mystery. If her forbears 
had been second-sighted Gaels we could 
have understood it better. 


Turning to Mr. Galsworthy’s play, 
“The Skin Game,” we find ourselves on 
solid English earth again. There are no 
“harps in the air,” no vanishing ladies, 
no semi-malignant ghosts. (I forgot to 
mention that, if I rightly understood the 
matter, the ghost of Mary Rose came 
within an ace of doing grievous bodily 
injury to her son.) “The Skin Game,” 
an inelegant expression wholly unfa- 
miliar to me, is understood to be roughly 
equivalent to “War to the Knife.” The 
combatants are representatives of two 
classes, the static squirearchy and the 
dynamic plutocracy or mechanarchy. 
Mr. Hornblower, a rather aggressive 
member of the latter class, comes to set- 
tle in the immediate neighborhood of the 
ancestral “place” of the Hillcrist family. 
Their relations might have been ami- 
cable enough but for the fact that Mrs. 
Hillcrist is of a masterful, opinionated, 
and decidedly “stuck-up” character. She 
offensively closes her doors against the 
Hornblower family, with the result that 
Mr. Hornblower threatens to buy a piece 
of land within three hundred yards of 
the Hillcrist mansion, and to erect a 
factory upon it. The land is put up to 
auction, the Hillcrists strain every nerve 
to secure it, but Hornblower defeats 
them by a rather mean trick. Mean- 
while Mrs. Hillcrist has learnt a secret 
about Hornblower’s daughter-in-law (his 
wife is dead) which, if revealed, will not 
only destroy the happiness of the Horn- 
blower household, but drive them from 
the district. Against the will of her 
rather ineffectual husband, she uses this 
knowledge to terrorize Hornblower into 
re-selling the plot of land. It is intended 
that the secret shall be disclosed to Horn- 
blower alone; but it inevitably leaks out 
and becomes common property, tc the 
total discomfiture and misery of the 
Hornblower clan. The squirearchy is 
thus victorious, but at the cost of its self- 
respect; and the moral seems to be that 
class warfare is embittered by a defi- 
ciency on both sides cf what Matthew 
Arnold used to call “epieikeia or sweet- 
reasonableness.” 

Moral or no moral, the drama is a very 
strong one. Many of the scenes—not- 
ably that of the auction—are breathless 
in their tension. Some critics disparage 
it as melodramatic, but they are surely 
wrong. The play represents the clash 
of character with character, and the fact 
that the clash happens to be a violent one 
does not detract from its artistic qual- 
ity. I have been a little afraid of late 
years that Mr. Galsworthy was losing his 
grip of the stage; but it has never been 
stronger than in “The Skin Game.” 

The same week which brought Mr. 
Galsworthy and Sir James Barrie to the 
front witnessed the production of an- 
other noteworthy play, “The Grain of 
Mustard-Seed,” by Mr. H. M. Harwood. 
This is a really thoughtful and witty 
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political comedy, the best thing of its 
kind since Mr. Granville Barker’s 
“Waste.” We see how a self-made man 
and a political idealist, who has elab- 
orated a very important housing scheme, 
is at first welcomed by the Government, 
and then summarily “turned down” 
when he declines to emasculate his 
scheme out of respect to inveterate preju- 
dices and vested interests. The portrait 
of Lord Henry Markham, M.P., the cyn- 
ical party wire-puller, is admirable and 
apposite. Indeed the play, though it 
wore the colors of no party, abounded in 
lines which were intimately applicable 
to the present situation. It was much 
less satisfactory on its sentimental than 
on its political side. The middle-aged 
idealist, the millionaire proprietor of a 
patent food, was made to fall in love 
with a wisp of a girl, a daughter of the 
governing classes, supposed to be a rep- 
resentative of post-war pessimism, cyni- 
cism, and moral laxity—in fact, a thor- 
oughly bad lot. I feared at one time 
that the ennobling influence of “Pongo” 
(the patent food) was going to effect a 
change of heart in this worthless young 
person, and that all was going to end 
happily. Mr. Harwood, however, spared 
us this extreme of conventional opti- 
mism. He left his hero speechlessly flab- 
bergasted by the revelation of his lady- 
love’s moral obliquity. But the whole 
idea of this love-interest was merely the- 
atrical. The pure-hearted man of the 
people marries in his own class and does 
not go a-gadding after corrupt slips of 
aristocracy. 

That Mr. Harwood’s heroine is not 
really, or at any rate not characteris- 
tically, a post-war type, may be gathered 
from the fact that she is very nearly 
duplicated by the heroine of a comedy 
by Mr. H. V. Esmond, “Birds of a 
Feather,” which was written several 
years ago, though produced only the 
other day. This is a play of really high 
dramatic quality; but its intellectual and 
moral standpoint is that of about twenty 
years ago—whence, no doubt, its lack of 
success. 

Miss Gertrude Jennings, authoress of 
the very successful “Young Person in 
Pink,” has followed it up with another 
three-act play, “Husbands for All,” 
which is much less happily inspired. 
Miss Jennings takes us forward to the 
year 1925, and imagines that an auto- 
cratic Director of Reconstruction has 
hit upon the plan of correcting the short- 
age of males by legalizing “lateral mar- 
riages,” or, in plain language, bigamy. 
Not only are such marriages declared 
legal, but every husband who has fewer 
than seven children is compelled, on pain 
of imprisonment in Dartmoor as a 
conscientious objector, to contract a 
“lateral” union. Miss Jennings’ gift of 
bright dialogue enables her to make this 
skit fairly entertaining; but her invent- 


ive and constructive powers are, un- 
fortunately, by no means on a level with 
her wit. 

The Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
this year has been noteworthy, not so 
much for exceptionally good acting, as 
for the success with which the producer, 
Mr. Bridges Adams, has solved the prob- 
lem of combining the advantages of the 
non-scenic Elizabethan platform with 
those of the modern pictorial stage. By 
the skillful employment of movable 
columns, Mr. Adams secures what is 
practically an expanding and contract- 
ing proscenium, by aid of which he can 
change his scenery, or perhaps one 
should say indicate changes of scene, 
without any appreciable loss of time. He 
suggests the environment of the action 
without building up realistic stage-pic- 
tures; and that this is the true principle 
of Shakespearean mounting there can 
be little doubt. Successful experiments 
in the same direction have been made at 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and 
(with a touch of regrettable eccentric- 
ity) by Mr. Nigel Playfair at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. The abolition 
of the long waits necessitated by the 
changing of heavy “sets” of the old 
Lyceum school is a most valuable reform. 
Much more questionable is the use that 
is being made of this new facility. The 
craze of the moment is for what I have 
ventured to call “holus-bolus Shake- 
speare”—revivals in which no single 
word, however obsolete, however incom- 
prehensible, however manifestly corrupt, 
shall on any account be omitted. That, 
at all events, is the ideal; but some of 
the longer plays, such as “Hamlet,” 
“Richard III,” “Cymbeline” and “Corio- 
lanus,”’ can not even be galloped through 
within the limits of a modern theatrical 
evening. Mr. Bridges Adams gave us 


three hours and three-quarters of “Ham- 
let”—far too much for the endurance of 
any ordinary audience—yet even to this 
end he had to make considerable cuts. 
His “Cymbeline,” from which he cut 
something like 500 lines, lasted three 
hours and fifteen minutes. At Birming- 
ham they raced through “Othello,” minus 
some 60 lines, in three hours; but the 
play was recited rather than acted, and, 
furthermore, recited with extreme verbal 
inaccuracy. It need scarcely be said that 
our latter-day purists will not spare us 
any of the obscene and otherwise obsolete 
expressions which are far less offensive 
in Shakespeare than in his contempora- 
ries, but are nevertheless disagreeably 
frequent in some of his plays. The 
whole movement is one of extravagant 
re-action from Irving-Tree-Daly methods 
of reckless mutilation. Common sense 
will presently re-assert itself, and it will 
be recognized that Shakespeare is to be 
honored in the spirit and not in the let- 
ter. Since we know that Elizabethan 
performances seldom exceeded two hours 
and a half, we are bound to conclude 
that in his longer plays he wrote a good 
deal that he did not intend to be spoken. 
But even if all his plays could, without 
gabbling, be performed within a reason- 
able limit of time, it would remain mere 
folly to speak passages which the lapse 
of centuries has deprived of all their 
savor, and even rendered absolutely in- 
comprehensible. It is not only inartistic 
and absurd, but positively immoral, to 
force actors to speak and pretend to 
understand lines which, even if not cor- 
rupt, are the battle-ground of the com- 
mentators, and have no vital meaning 
for any human creature. 
' WILLIAM ARCHER 
London, May 6 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


University Training 
for Business 


LTHOUGH nearly all the universi- 

ties of the United States now have 
departments, schools or colleges of com- 
merce or business administration, there 
still seems to be something incongruous 
in this alliance of the university with 
the business world. Possibly this is be- 
cause the movement is so recent—the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania was founded in 1880 and 
the School of Commerce of New York 
University in 1900—but more probably 
it is because of the medieval origin of 
the university as a corporation or guild 
of masters and scholars chiefly inter- 
ested in theological studies and organ- 
ized for mutual protection against un- 


friendly townsmen. Of course, they 
were always willing, as now, to receive 
doles from charitable citizens, but the 
thought of making other than spiritual 
return never entered their mind. 

But it was not long until the scope of 
university activities widened to include 
medical and legal studies, as well as phi- 
losophy or the liberal arts, until in most 
universities the four traditional facul- 
ties were established for the training of 
clerics, physicians, lawyers, and teachers. 
After this the universities ceased to give 
birth to new faculties; and even the 
universities of America, which were 
built on European models, long held 
aloof from a number of occupations 
which were becoming learned profes- 
sions in all but the name. 

Truly sensible people, who are, to be 
sure, few in number, do not care a fig 
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whether their occupation be called a 
trade or a profession, but in point of 
fact a learned profession has certain 
marks or characteristics which distin- 
guish it rather clearly from a typical 
trade, and give it a claim to special con- 
sideration from the university. The 
chief of these is the scientific basis of 
the occupation—an organized body of 
knowledge of sufficient volume to justify 
a mature person’s spending some years 
in the study of it before entering fully 
into the activities of his career. From 
this point of view the list of learned 
professions should probably be extended 
to include literature and the fine arts, 
military and naval science, engineering, 
scientific agriculture, dentistry, phar- 
macy, journalism—and business. Of 
course, it is possible to write without 
literary training, to fight without mili- 
tary science, to farm without being an 
agriculturist, to pull teeth without being 
a dentist, to sell goods without being a 
business man. Genius and folly know 
no rules, but ordinary men require years 
of study and experience for the mastery 
of any really learned profession. 

Some successful business men question 
the validity of this argument, and insist 
that cadets should enter business at an 
early age and grow up with it, gaining 
experience and picking up what theory 
they may need as they go along. Do 
not such conservatives overlook, among 
other important considerations, their 
own unusual ability, the fact that pio- 
neer days are almost over, the rapid 
changes that are going on in business, 
and the new type of business man that 
is coming into the field? Apprentice- 
ship, it is true, is the old and tried 
method of training—tried and found 
wanting. Formerly all the learned pro- 
fessions were recruited in this way; the 
aspirant to holy orders began as a nov- 
ice, servant to the elder clerics; the 
budding lawyer swept the floor in a law 
office; the young medico mixed pills for 
some physician or was apprenticed to a 
surgeon. After a time, as the volume 
of knowledge increased, it was found 
that broader and sounder instruction 
could be obtained in the schools, and to 
them the most enterprising students 
flocked, leaving their belated brethren 
to learn a weird mixture of truth and 
error in the service of quacks and petti- 
foggers. 

For all that, we still find a few physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, and teachers 
who dislike the schools, and some busi- 
ness men who hold that nothing worth 
while about business can be taught in 
the university. Such distrust of learn- 
ing reminds one of the quaint Greek 
skeptic whose philosophy was summed 
up in the formula “Nothing is; if any- 
thing is it can not be known; if it can 
be known it can not be taught.” Pos- 

(Continued on page 636) 
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sibly we should complete the chain of 
sophistry by adding a fourth proposi- 
tion to the effect that, if anything can 
be taught, it can not be applied in actual 
practice. 

The fact is that the stock of knowledge 
that has been accumulated by genera- 
tions of business men has not died with 
them, but has been recorded in books, 
magazines, reports, and other forms, and 
is now so great that no business man 
can keep up with it. Indeed, the de- 
mands of business are so exacting that 
many business men, immersed in affairs, 
can scarcely find time to read the daily 
papers and glance through the’ trade 
journals, while the economic and finan- 
cial periodicals are quite neglected, and 
of the numerous books and reports 
treating of important phases of business 
economics they do not even know the 
names. Apart from the disheartening 
lack of time, one trouble is that they do 
not know what to read; another, that 
they have not formed habits of study; 
a third, that they lack the stimulus of 
class discussion and the guidance of 
competent teachers. No doubt, capable 
and determined men can overcome all 
these obstacles, but the way of self-edu- 
cation is hard, and those who have not 
had preliminary professional schooling 
are severely handicapped. The school- 
trained men may have more theory than 
practice; but the theorist will soon gain 
practical experience, while the mere 
practitioner can seldom, if ever, pick up 
all the theory that he needs. 

The logic of the situation has, in fact, 
forced the universities to make provision 
for the new disciplines, and has com- 
pelled all but the most conservative busi- 
ness man to admit that the coming gen- 
eration of business executives—if not 
those in subordinate positions—should 
have a schooling in business principles 
and methods such as they themselves did 
not and could not obtain. The only 
serious obstacle in the way of carrying 
out plans for the higher education of 
business men is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing competent teachers. But this ob- 
stacle is by no means insuperable. The 
trouble is due to the poverty of the uni- 
versity rather than to any inherent im- 
possibility of teaching the mysteries of 
business. All professional schools have 
been confronted with the same problem, 
but the best of them have long since 
solved it, partly by finding practitioners 
who can give a portion of their time to 
the schools, partly by inducing experi- 
enced men to retire from practice and 
give the whc'e of their time to the work 
of teaching. Besides, the best universi- 
ties already have competent teachers of 
commercial geography, economics, money 
and banking, corporation finance, trans- 
portation, accounting, business law, sta- 
tistics, insurance, and other standard 


courses, and it is only for the more prac- 
tical subjects, such as business organiza- 
tion and management, that it is difficult 
to arrange. 

Educational movements such as this 
are of the greatest significance as indi- 
cating a spirit of co-operation and mu- 
tual appreciation between the universi- 
ties and business men that should result 
in great good for both parties. The 
standards of business efficiency and 
ethics should be raised by the influence 
of university ideals, and academic ways 
of thought and action should derive 
benefit from contact with the practical 
affairs of business life. The one danger 
to be feared is the growth of a tendency 
to regard the practical and tangible re- 
sults at which the business education so 
largely aims as setting a standard to 
which university study as a whole should 
conform. But the right way to guard 
against that danger is not to. refuse 
recognition of the part the university 
may play in business education, but to 
maintain in full vigor and authority 
those higher intellectual functions which 
must, in the future as in the past, be 
the heart and centre of the university’s 
life. 


HERE is a kind of squinting optim- 
_ ism in the “talks to students and 
graduates” which President Hadley has 


brought together under the title of “The 


Moral Basis of Democracy” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). “I wish I could think,” 
he says, “that the world to-day is as 
sound of head as it is right of heart.” 
No doubt, he adds, people are more ready 
to-day than ever before to think about 
their conduct and its consequences; but 
still the complexity of life has outstript 
the growth of thought, so that the need is 
to raise our intelligence up to an equality 
with our goodness of heart. So it is that 
all through these talks President Had- 
ley stresses the need of taking thought 
in the political and social problems 
that must confront the college man when 
he goes out into the world. That, he be- 
lieves, is the true messages of the Gospel, 
that men should not only desire to do 
right but should reflect more earnestly 
upon what is right. Ah, well-a-day! It 
is pleasant to know that our hearts are 
in the right place, that we are no longer 
greedy and selfish and overbearing and 
belligerent by nature; it is wholesome 
doctrine to tell us to take better heed of 
our acts in our universal desire to serve 
the world. Yet two things we seem to 
miss in these eminently useful and up- 
lifting discourses. We should like now 
and then to hear a word addressed to 
those who still are conscious of the old 
Adam of unrighteousness in the heart, 
and we should like also a plain statement 
now and then that education is a good 
thing in itself, in the joys and consola- 
tions it may bring, with no thought of 


serving the world. This “service,” it is a 
noble idea. But somehow, hearing it so 
frequently, we can not forget the idle 
story of that land where everybody pros- 
pered by taking in everybody else’s 
washing. Something like this must have 
occurred to Epictetus when, in his hum- 
ble school at Nicopolis, he had this con- 
versation with a student anxious to for- 
get himself in service: 

“But my country,” says he, “will lack assist- 
ance, so far as lies in me.” 

Once more I ask, What assistance do you 
mean? It will not owe colonnades or baths to 
you. What of that? It does not owe shoes to 
the blacksmith or arms to the shoemaker; it is 
sufficient if each man fulfills his own function. 
Would you do it no good if you secured to it 
another faithful and self-respecting citizen? 

i 

Well, then, you would not be useless to it. 

“What place then shall I have in the city?” 

Whatever place you can hold while you keep 
your character for honor and self-respect. But 
if you are going to lose these qualities in try- 
ing to benefit your city, what benefit, I ask, 
would you have done her when you attain to 


the perfection of being lost to shame and 
honor? ‘ 


ae scholarship was caught by the 
i war in the middle stage of one of its 
most laborious and important modern en- 
terprises, the preparation and _ publica- 
tion of the “Thesaurus Lingue Latine.” 
The material had been assorted and ar- 
ranged in due order, many scholars were 
at work upon their assigned portions, 
and publication had reached about the 
middle of the fifth volume. As the work 
was being done in Germany, under the 
auspices of the five learned Academies of 
Berlin, Géttingen, Leipsic, Munich, and 
Vienna, the stress of war soon brought it 
virtually to a standstill, through inroads 
on its editorial staff, scarcity of printing 
materials, and disarrangement of its 
finances. One fascicle, the sixth of Vol- 
ume V, was printed in 1915, and has just 
reached American subscribers. At the 
same time comes word that the under- 
taking is in serious financial distress, 
and an effort is now in progress among 
American philologists to raise a fund 
sufficient to avoid immediate disaster. Is 
it not possible to find in America a more 
radical and profitable method of relief? 
The work is of importance not merely to 
a small group of Latinists, but to every 
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no less by requisitions, by destruction 
due to the invader, and by the necessity 
of feeding immense armies. Finally, the 
threat of failure in the bread supply, the 
basis of French alimentation, led the Gov- 
ernment to adopt a wheat policy the fatal 
consequences of which we now appre- 
ciate. The principle having been asserted 
that it was necessary, by every means, to 
avoid increasing the price of bread, this 
price has been kept far below the cost 
of production, the state making good the 
difference. The fixing of the price of 
wheat has been managed in such a way 
that a paradoxical situation has been 
reached in which the raising of wheat is 
less profitable than that of oats, rye, or 
barley. Hence, there is a decrease in 
acreage sown to wheat, the peasant find- 
ing it more advantageous to devote him- 
self to other crops. 

To so many causes of impoverishment 
may be added the devastation of our for- 
ests, sacrificed to the demands of the 
national defense, or scientifically de- 
stroyed by the enemy, or, finally, an- 
nihilated by the rage of battle. 

In consequence of the war, then, 
French agriculture finds itself obliged 
to face a crisis of unprecedented gravity. 
With a greatly reduced supply of manual 
labor, with ten departments ruined for 
long years to come, its problem is to pro- 
duce at least as much as before 1914— 
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even more, if the country would free it- 
self in some degree from the heavy 
tribute which it must pay to the out- 
sider in consequence of the importation 
of commodities indispensable to its life. 

Still further, the entire year 1919 was 
marked by evidences of anxiety, on the 
part both of the Government and of in- 
dividuals, concerning the farmers. This 
was rather unusual, the foremost thought 
being, heretofore, to satisfy the demands 
of the laborers, strongly organized in 
their unions, rather than those of the 
peasants, isolated on their farms. Nor 
were political considerations foreign to 
this granting of attention to the Social- 
istic proletariat, rather than to the con- 
servative mass of the rural districts. 

And yet, immediately after the vic- 
tory, everyone turned to him whom 
journalists and politicians emulously 
proclaimed to be the savior of the coun- 
try—doubly its savior through the blood 
shed in such abundance, and the labor 
carried on at the rear by that part of 
the rural population which was left, the 
women, old men, and children. The battle 
for the peasant, one writer has called it. 
Political parties, the sacred union once 
broken, have turned towards this great 
force, which does not know its own 
power, to win it to them. Economists 
and historians have recalled that on the 
morrow of our worst disasters, it was 
agriculture that restored a condition of 
equilibrium. It would be difficult to 
construct a bibliography of all that has 
been written on this subject during the 
past fifteen months, articles in the news- 
papers and reviews, and books of scien- 
tific or sentimental trend. 

At so much praise, more or less dis- 
interested, the peasant was at first 
amazed; but with his practical spirit, 
he took advantage of the situation on 
occasion of the legislative elections of 
November, 1919. It was especially the 
rural vote that brought into the Cham- 
ber of Deputies so many new men, of 
moderate tendencies, who gave to the 
Assembly a conservative tone which it 
had not manifested since the National 
Assembly elected at the close of the war 
of 1870-1871. This, however, is only one 
side of the question, the political. The 
economic side is less easily resolved. It 
is an easy matter to say, Produce, pro- 
duce in abundance! But there must be 
the means with which to produce. The 
soil, kept in order as well as possible 
during the war, needs to be fertilized in 
order to get back its productive capacity. 
Worn out agricultural machinery must be 
replaced. But the crisis in the trans- 
portation system impedes all efforts. 
Even if the factories of France and of 
foreign lands could supply the demand 
(and such is far from being the case), 
the railways are not in condition to as- 
sure the arrival of the fertilizers, the 
machinery, and the necessary fuel for 


the motors. Phosphates, for example, 
are found in abundance in the North of 
France, in Belgium, and especially in 
Tunisia. There are few or no cars from 
the first, few or no vessels from the sec- 
ond. Potash, of which recovered Alsace 
could furnish us a considerable quantity, 
remains in heaps at the mouth of the 
mines. On the first of April, 1920, the 
Minister of Agriculture said, in reply to 
a question put by a deputy, that 250,000 
tons of potash fertilizers were ready for 
shipment, but that the difficulty of 
transportation would permit of the de- 
livery of only 1,000 tons per day. And 
so the mines are accepting no more 
orders. 

As for agricultural machinery, an ef- 
fort has been made to produce it in 
quantity, both by factories long special- 
ized for that purpose, and by trans- 
formed munitions factories; here again, 
the lack of coal, and strikes, have de- 
layed production. As to foreign-made 
machinery, English, Canadian, or Amer- 
ican, the cost of carriage raises the price 
to a point almost out of reach, and that 
which comes to our crowded ports re- 
mains upon the docks, for lack of cars 
to take it away. 

But in spite of so many unfavorable 
conditions, no one thinks of giving up in 
despair, and the work in the fields goes 
on, the French peasant having an incal- 
culable fund of “stick-to-itiveness,” and 
of attachment to the soil. It is, indeed, 
one of the characteristic traits of his 
temperament, noted by all observers. He 
loves the soil, and ardently devotes him- 
self to its conquest. After each great 
social upheaval, he is the beneficiary of 
the troubled situation in which the nation 
finds itself. Thus, after the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century, and the 
liquidation of a part of the property be- 
longing to the abbeys, the peasant had 
his share. His share was still more im- 
portant, we may believe, on occasion of 
the sale of national properties at the time 
of the Revolution. Finally, the army 
just mustered out has seen the small 
holding almost entirely cleared of mort- 
gage indebtedness, and still further, the 
purchase by the peasant of lands given 
up by their owners, desirous of realiz- 
ing money with which to meet the in- 
creasing cost of living. 

The farmer has acquired, then, in 
small purchases, that which in other 
times constituted vast domains; the re- 
verse of the medal is that the property 
is cut up into very small bits, and that 
this division is further increased by our 
legislation, and by the necessity of 
partitionings after the death of owners. 
This constitutes an obstacle, and not 
among the least, to putting the soil in 
condition to yield a reasonable economic 
return. Some think of remedying the 


situation by a reversal of this process 
(Continued on page 640) 
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of dismemberment, that is to say, by a 
series of exchanges and compromises 
which would reéstablish, upon a more 
logical basis, the division of the totality 
of our land. But a reform of this nature, 
even if it appeared theoretically attract- 
ive, would surely arouse a resistance 
which sociologists or legislators do not 
suspect. 

This minute division of landed prop- 
erty is a hindrance, also, to the develop- 
ment of cultivation by the use of the 
motor, which, to tell the truth, has not 
yet fulfilled the hopes founded upon it. 
The motor-driven machines in agricul- 
tural use, of French or foreign make, 
do not give complete satisfaction. Built 
in general with a view to cultivation on 
a large scale, which is exceptional in our 
country, expensive and too complicated 
to be easily kept in repair, they have not 
yet really gained their right of citizen- 
ship. It is incontestable, however, that 
in them is to be found the solution for 
the crisis in the labor supply. Further- 
more, there are serious efforts to con- 
struct models better adapted to the 
specific conditions of our country, more 
economical of fuel than the American 
models, and also more durable; for in 
France one does not like to change too 
often a utensil with which one is familiar. 
Along with this feeling, a propaganda 
is taking form in the rural districts, dis- 


trustful of novelties in general, and at- 
tached to traditional methods. Yet in 
1919 and 1920, expositions of motor cul- 
tivation have been numerous, and have 
been followed attentively by the most 
progressive element among our farmers. 

But there is another movement, pre- 
eminently social, which has manifested 
itself with such spontaneity, and so gen- 
erally over the entire territory of France, 
that it is important to set it forth in 
clear relief. It is the extension of agri- 
cultural syndicates. These have had a 
legal existence since 1884, and in some 
regions have been considerably developed. 
The lessons of the war have here brought 
forth their fruit. The vital necessity 
of codperation has been apparent to all, 
especially to those who have been in the 
armies. The successes secured by the 
revolutionary workingmen’s syndicates 
have led the peasants, essentially enemies 
of revolution, since it threatens the 
right of property, to group themselves 
together, in turn. Where syndicates 
were already in existence, they have seen 
new adherents coming to them en masse; 
where there was none, they have been 
created. 

The agricultural syndicate has this 
peculiarity, that it is neither exclusively 
of workmen, nor exclusively of employ- 
ers, but a mixture of the two. It is gen- 
erally non-political. It exerts itself to 
put its members in direct connection 
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with producers, for the purchase of sup- 
plies, or farming utensils. Again, it fills 
an educational function in diffusing 
modern methods and in studying tech- 
nical questions too difficult for the mass 
of farmers. It creates mutual credit 
companies, and mutual insurance com- 
panies to protect its members against 
losses by the death of cattle, and by fire, 
A network of this kind is beginning to 
spread itself over all France. If these 
attempts were to remain isolated, their 
future would be hazardous. These 
groupings by professions strike at too 
many interests not to encounter opposi- 
tion. It was necessary, therefore, to 
federate these syndicates. In 1919, two 
great organisms appeared, the General 
Confederation of Farmers, and the Na- 
tional Confederation of Agricultural 
Associations. It is to be desired that 
the future may see the union of these 
two organizations with a common end. 

Finally, a reform which may attain 
great importance has been voted by Par- . 
liament—the creation of Chambers of 
Agriculture. These will be exclusively 
professional, and will function within the 
framework of the Department of Agri- 
culture. While commerce has long had 
its chambers, agriculture has always 
been without them. The error is now 
going to be repaired, and the farmers, 
in order to solve the problems which 
interest them, are going to have com- 
petent representatives, chosen among 
themselves, disposing of an important 
budget and endowed with sufficient 
means to initiate useful projects. 

In conclusion, we may say that French 
agriculture is going to be in position 
to collaborate effectively in the work of 
national reconstruction. Professionally 
organized, defended in Parliament by 
many of its most authoritative repre- 
sentatives, who, until the last’ elections, 
had held aloof from political struggles, 
the rural class has become conscious of 
itself. Thanks to our possession of 
North Africa, and to the return to the 
mother country of the provinces lost in 
1870, we have at our disposal beds of 
chemical fertilizers of great value; and 
thanks to our reconquest of the Briey 
basin, and of Lorraine, we have the 
scoriae, or refuse, from the process of 
dephosphorization. Above all else, we 
haye the peasant of France, who, if a 
little sleepy upon the soft pillow of an 
easy life before the war, has taken a 
new vigor, in spite of the blows which 
have thinned his ranks. He knows that 
many years will pass before the world’s 
affairs have regained their normal 
course; but years do not frighten men 
trained by their rugged life to long cal- 
culations, and to submission to the laws 
of Nature. 

ANDRE ROSTAND 

Flamanville, Manche, France, 
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